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Trevor  Pinnock  ' 

by  Allan  Kozinn 
Ovation 
October  1984 

"As  I  see  it,  the  fact  that  we  choose  to 
perform  on  historical  instruments  is,  in 
a  way,  a  private  concern  of  ours,  rather 
than  a  pubhc  one,"  asserts  Trevor  Pin- 
nock, the  thirty-seven-year-old  harpsi- 
chordist who  directs  the  English 
Concert,  one  of  the  world's  most  finely 
polished  and  virtuosic  original-instru- 
ment ensembles.  "But  people  often 
want  to  know  why  we  play  this  way — 
what's  the  point  of  the  whole  business. 
And  it's  often  very  difficult  to  explain  it 
clearly  to  the  layman,  because  the  un- 
deniable thing  is  that  you  can  hear  mar- 
velous performances  of  the  Baroque 
and  Classic  repertoire  on  either  modern 
or  early  instruments. 

"So  the  first  thing  we  have  to  make 
clear  is  that  what  we  do  is  not  just  a 
historical  exercise.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
fashion.  Rather,  it's  something  to  do 
with  how  we  put  the  music  across. 
We're  fascinated  by  the  colors  of  the 
old  instruments'  sounds,  and  we  find 
that  we  can  exploit  the  instruments  to 
their  fullest  potential  in  the  music  that 
was  written  for  them.  It's  a  matter  of 
finding  the  right  tool  for  the  job:  if  you 
discover  the  techniques  of  the  old  in- 
strument, and  play  it  long  enough  for  it 
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to  be  a  really  natural  mode  of  expres- 
sion for  you,  then  it  becomes  the  vehi- 
cle through  which  you  can  most  directly 
put  the  music  across  to  the  audience. 

"And  attitudes  are  changing,"  he 
adds.  "In  England,  now,  audiences  have 
gotten  used  to  the  sound  of  a  concert 
on  old  instruments;  in  fact,  on  the  BBC 
radio,  they  no  longer  announce  that 
people  play  period  instruments.  Nor 
should  they  have  to.  If  we  can't  make 
an  acceptable  sound  that  can  be  heard 
simply  as  an  acceptable  sound,  without 
a  special  label,  then  we  shouldn't  be 
playing.  And  if  we  can  produce  a  good 
sound,  then  there's  no  need  to  say 
we're  playing  old  instruments.  What's 
happening,  in  short,  is  that  the  early-in- 
strument movement  is  finally  being  seen 
as  it  should  be  seen — that  is,  as  a  natu- 
ral part  of  the  mainstream  of  serious 
music  making." 

Pinnock  founded  the  London-based 
English  Concert  in  1973,  a  time  when 
London's  early-music  scene  was  becom- 
ing particularly  volatile.  Pinnock,  hke 
quite  a  few  young  players  beginning 
their  careers,  had  grown  up  hearing  re- 
cordings by  Concentus  Musicus,  the 
Collegium  Aureum,  the  Schola  Canto-  ^ 
rum  Basihensis,  the  Leonhardt  Consort 
and  other  pioneering  ensembles  working 
on  the  Continent,  and  he  had  become 
intrigued  with  the  idea  of  restoring  both 
the  old  performance  techniques  and  the 
old  instrumental  sounds.  In  fact,  Pin- 
nock wasn't  the  only  harpsichordist 
trying  to  put  together  an  early-music 
band  in  those  days:  around  the  same 
time,  Christopher  Hogwood — now  Pin- 
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nock's  chief  British  rival — was  working 
along  similar  lines  with  the  group  that 
became  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music. 

"It  was  a  crusade/'  Pinnock  says  of 
those  early  days,  "and  it  was  jolly  tough 
work.  I  was  not  interested  in  taking  an 
academic  approach.  I  knew  that  if  the 
music  was  to  be  put  across  convincingly, 
it  had  to  get  into  the  hands  of  commit- 
ted players.  And  I  remember  what  a 
struggle  it  was  for  us:  there  were  good 
musicians — people  who  could  play  mod- 
ern instruments  very  well — taking  up 
the  old  instruments,  knowing  what  they 
wanted,  and  not  always  achieving  it. 
There  were  frustrations,  and  there  was 
the  agony  of  knowing  that  what  one  was 
doing  was  merely  a  feeble  attempt.  And 
sometimes  one  quite  lost  heart  and  felt 
hke  giving  up  the  whole  business.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  work  through  all  that, 
in  order  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  in- 
struments. 

"But  we  all  felt  it  was  worth  it,  and 
were  glad  to  do  it,  even  though  we  were 
starting  from  scratch,  because  each  of 
us  felt,  individually,  that  it  was  time  to 
explore  a  different  hne.  We  knew  that 
we  could  have  gotten  good,  effective  re- 
sults by  sticking  with  modern  instru- 
ments. But  we  also  knew  that  in  order 
to  do  that,  we  would  have  to  stifle 
something  within  ourselves  that  wanted 
to  look  further." 

At  the  time,  however,  the  pool  of 
good  Baroque  players  working  in  Lon- 
don was  small,  and  virtually  all  of  them 
were  doing  freelance  work,  not  only  for 
several  of  the  London  groups  but  for 
European  ensembles  as  well.  "Back  in 


1973,"  Pinnock  explains,  "I  wasn't  even 
sure  there  were  enough  good  players  to 
make  up  an  orchestra.  There  were, 
however,  enough  to  make  up  the  nu- 
cleus of  what  has  now  become  the  Eng- 
lish Concert;  and  in  the  years  since 
then,  the  number  of  technically  and 
musically  well-adapted  players  has  grad- 
ually grown.  So  although  the  orchestra 
remains  a  freelance  group,  it  also  main- 
tains a  fairly  consistent  roster.  If  I  have 
a  basic  string  group  of  fifteen,  anyone 
who  sees  us  perform  frequently  enough 
will  notice  that  at  least  eleven  of  those 
players  remain  the  same. 

"This  consistency,"  he  emphasizes, 
"is  absolutely  important  to  a  group  of 
our  size,  because  an  orchestra  hke  this 
should  really  be  playing  as  if  it  were  an 
enlarged  string  quartet.  Everyone  play- 
ing in  it  should  have  exactly  the  same 
goal,  and  should  know  what  we're  aim- 
ing for.  Which  strikes  me  as  an  ap- 
proach quite  different  from  the  thinking 
behind  a  symphony  orchestra." 

What  many  collectors  of  original-instru- 
ments recordings  find  intriguing  is  that 
despite  their  shared  personnel,  the  Eng- 
Hsh  Concert,  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  and  the  English  Baroque  Solo- 
ists— the  three  player-sharing  London 
groups  that  make  the  most  discs  these 
days — have  each  developed  a  unique, 
unmistakable  sound.  To  some  degree, 
different  recording  ambiences  account 
for  some  of  the  distinctions,  as  do  the 
different  ways  each  group's  conductor 
deploys  his  continuo  players,  sets  his 
tempos  and  oversees  matters  of  phras- 
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ing  and  articulation.  But  those  elements 
alone  don't  fully  explain  what  sets  each 
of  these  groups  apart. 

''Well,"  Pinnock  says  when  asked 
about  this,  ''we've  got  a  certain  concept 
of  sound  which  we've  built  up  over  the 
years  in  the  English  Concert,  and  which 
we  always  strive  for.  We  try  to  produce 
a  pretty  rich  and  full-blooded  sound, 
with  a  homogenous  quahty  that  comes 
from  a  number  of  things.  It  comes  from 
having  the  same  players  sitting  in  a  cer- 
tain order  within  the  orchestra,  which 
we  try  to  maintain;  from  knowing  the 
balance  of  the  sections  within  the  or- 
chestra, and  from  just  being  confident 
in  producing  the  English  Concert  sound. 

"Where  does  the  Enghsh  Concert 
sound  come  from?  Of  course,  I've  got 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  sound  I  want, 
and  so  I  ask  for  it.  Quite  often,  for  in- 
stance, I  ask  the  string  players  for  more 
legato — to  such  a  degree  sometimes  that 
they  make  fun  of  me.  That's  fine.  But  it 
does  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  sound.  I 
think  we  have,  by  now,  developed  a 
good  slow-movement  sound,  which  is 
the  hardest  thing  to  develop  on  Ba- 
roque instruments.  It's  very  easy  to  play 
them  fast,  fight,  brilfiant.  That's  the  first 
thing.  After  that,  you  gradually  work  on 
a  slow-movement  sound,  and  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  sustaining  a  good  qual- 
ity sound  when  there  are  fewer  notes  to 
play.  At  any  rate,  though,  each  member 
contributes  to  finding  the  sound,  and 
these  days  — now  that  we  know  what  it 
is — we  produce  the  sound  more  easily 
and  immediately  than  we  used  to." 

Pinnock's  insistence  on  a  sound  that 


is  homogenous  but  rich  and  full-blooded 
may  have  its  roots  in  the  rather  unusual 
path  his  training  took.  Brought  up  in 
Canterbury,  Pinnock  became  a  chorister 
at  the  city's  great  Cathedral  when  he 
was  seven  years  old.  "It  was  a  tremen- 
dous musical  training,"  he  recalls.  "As 
a  chorister  at  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
one  has  the  discipline  of  an  adult 
professional  musician.  We  felt  we  were 
in  a  very  privileged  position — as  if  we 
were  the  most  important  people  there." 

Around  the  same  time  he  also  began 
studying  the  piano,  and  his  interest  in 
cathedral  work  led  him  to  move  on  to 
the  organ.  From  the  time  he  was  four- 
teen, he  worked  as  a  church  organist. 
But,  he  says,  "I  had  too  much  of  a  per- 
former's temperament,  which  is  not  ex- 
actly the  most  suitable  thing  if  one  is 
doing  a  church  job.  So,  I  wasn't  com- 
pletely happy.  In  fact,  strangely  enough, 
I've  forgotten  almost  everything  about 
all  that.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  an- 
other hfetime." 

A  turning  point  in  Pinnock's  life  came 
when  he  was  fifteen  and  saw  a  harpsi- 
chord for  the  first  time.  Within  a  few 
years,  his  interest  in  the  instrument 
grew  from  fanciful  to  serious,  and  when 
he  was  nineteen  and  on  a  scholarship 
allowing  him  to  pursue  his  organ  studies 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  in  Lon- 
don, he  decided  it  was  time  to  change 
directions.  He  had,  by  then,  started  a 
trio,  along  with  ceUist  Anthony  Pleeth 
and  flutist  Stephen  Preston;  and  the 
group,  known  as  the  Galliard  Harpsi- 
chord Trio,  was  already  giving  public 
performances.  But  the  switch  from  or- 
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gan  to  harpsichord  met  with  some  re- 
sistance at  the  Royal  College. 

"When  I  went  to  the  college  authori- 
ties and  told  them  I  wanted  to  concen- 
trate on  the  harpsichord  and  stop 
playing  the  organ,  they  said,  'Oh,  you 
can't  possibly  make  a  living  as  a  harpsi- 
chordist. You  should  become  a  cathe- 
dral organist  and  play  harpsichord  on 
the  side.'  I  insisted,  and  so  they  took 
away  my  scholarship  money,  and  it 
went  on  like  that.  In  truth,  there  wasn't 
much  going  on  in  the  way  of  harpsi- 
chord concerts  then:  The  Galliard  Trio 
would  play  a  London  concert,  and  there 
would  be  two  or  three  other  groups  who 
might  give  one  or  two  London  concerts 
a  year.  But  it  was  nothing  hke  it  is  now. 
Today,  in  London,  you  see  early-music 
concerts  going  on  every  day,  some  good 
and  some  bad." 

Working  with  the  Galliard  Harpsi- 
chord Trio  eventually  became  limiting: 
Not  only  did  the  three  players  quickly 
come  to  the  end  of  their  joint  reper- 
toire, but  they  were  increasingly  un- 
happy using  modern  instruments  that, 
as  Pinnock  puts  it,  forced  them  to 
"either  compromise  the  instruments  in 
order  to  get  the  musical  effects  we 
wanted,  or  compromise  what  we  consid- 
ered the  correct  musical  approach  in  or- 
der to  make  the  performance  effective 
on  modern  instruments.  Eventually,  we 
were  unwilling  to  accept  those  compro- 
mises, and  that  led  us  to  discover  the 
qualities  of  the  old  instruments." 

The  Galliard  Harpsichord  Trio  was 
disbanded  in  1972,  but  a  year  later  the 
English  Concert  rose  phoenix-like  from 


the  trio's  ashes.  Pinnock  directed  from 
the  harpsichord,  Pleeth  and  Preston 
were  aboard  with  newly  acquired  Ba- 
roque instruments,  and  four  more  string 
players — including  a  concertmaster 
named  Simon  Standage — filled  out  the 
original  hneup.  The  group  was  small, 
but  its  performances  were  winning  it  ac- 
claim, and  as  more  players  mastered  the 
Baroque  strings,  the  Enghsh  Concert 
began  to  expand. 

Soon  after  its  London  debut,  things  be- 
gan to  happen  for  the  group.  They  were 
appointed  Baroque  ensemble-in-resi- 
dence  at  London's  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum;  and  CRD,  a  small  British  la- 
bel, began  recording  Pinnock,  both  as  a 
harpsichord  soloist  and  at  the  helm  of 
his  fledgling  ensemble.  Quite  a  few  of 
those  early  recordings  have  been  re- 
leased in  this  country  on  the  Vanguard 
label,  while  the  original  CRD  versions, 
including  an  earlier  Four  Seasons  with 
the  Concert,  are  all  still  in  print  and  are 
distributed  domestically  by  Qualiton 
Imports,  Ltd. 

The  CRD  discs  came  to  the  attention 
of  producers  at  Archiv,  Deutsche 
Grammophon's  early-music  label,  and 
in  1978  Archiv  offered  Pinnock  and  his 
group  an  exclusive  contract.  Since  then 
the  Pinnock  and  Enghsh  Concert  discog- 
raphies  have  grown  enormously,  and 
because  they  have  proven  to  be  among 
Archiv's  strongest  sellers,  the  ensemble 
has  been  given  the  task  of  recording  all 
the  orchestral  music  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del by  1985,  when  the  tercentenary  cel- 
ebrations of  the  two  composers  take 
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place.  Pinnock,  meanwhile,  has  been 
recording  a  healthy  chunk  of  the  Bach 
and  Handel  keyboard  literature. 

Since  the  start  of  their  Archiv  series, 
the  English  Concert's  international  rep- 
utation has  flowered,  and  critical  reac- 
tion to  the  group's  recent  recordings  has 
been  enthusiastic,  to  say  the  least.  In- 
deed, many  critics  have  openly  won- 
dered how  Pinnock  and  his  players 
manage  to  make  works  as  commonplace 
as  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons,  Handel's 
Water  Music,  and  the  Bach  Branden- 
burgs  sound  so  fresh  that  they  consist- 
ently turn  out  to  be  the  recordings  of 
choice,  despite  some  long  standing  and 
rather  stiff  competition. 

"I  don't  know,"  Pinnock  admits.  ''We 
don't  make  a  special  effort  to  sound  dif- 
ferent. And  we  don't  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  observe  what  other  people  have 
done.  It  certainly  wouldn't  come  into 
my  head  to  be  different  just  because 
there  have  been  so  many  recordings  be- 
fore, or  anything  Hke  that.  We  just  sit 
down  and  play  the  music,  and  what 
comes  out — well,  that's  how  it  is.  The 
idea  of  being  purposefully  unusual  is 
something  that  was  done  more  fre- 
quently by  the  first  generation  of  early- 
music  exponents,  actually.  Think  of  the 
early  recordings  of  Harnoncourt,  for  in- 
stance: Initially,  he  wanted  to  show  the 
strongest  differences  between  the  old 
instruments  and  the  new.  It  was  his  task 
to  show  that  difference,  and  so  he 
would  deliberately  do  some  things  that 
were  shocking,  and  he  would  play  the 
instruments  as  differently  as  possible 
from  their  modern  counterparts.  We  in 


the  second  generation,  however,  can  be 
more  relaxed  about  that.  And  very 
often,  our  instruments  don't  sound  very 
different  from  the  modern  ones." 

Touring,  naturally,  has  also  helped 
the  English  Concert  capture  the  rather 
exalted  place  it  holds  in  today's  early- 
music  world.  Having  first  visited  North 
America  in  April  1983 — a  good  year- 
and-a-half  before  the  Academy  of  An- 
cient Music's  belated  American  debut 
last  month — the  ensemble  is  here  again 
this  month  and  next  for  its  second 
North  American  tour.  The  tour  begins 
in  Los  Angeles  on  October  23  and  con- 
cludes in  New  York  on  November  4. 
Other  cities  on  the  English  Concert's 
itinerary  include  Berkeley  (10/24),  Kan- 
sas City  (10/25),  Toronto  (10/30), 
Worcester,  Mass.  (11/2),  and  Boston 
(11/3).  Repertoire  for  the  tour  will  in- 
clude The  Four  Seasons,  the  Archiv  re- 
cording of  which  has  been  a  best  seller 
for  Pinnock  and  the  Concert,  along  with 
Bach's  Harpsichord  Concerto  in  D  Mi- 
nor, Orchestral  Suite  No.  1,  and  Bran- 
denburg Concerto  No.  5 

Pinnock,  who  divides  his  time  equally 
between  solo  work  and  directing  the  - 
Enghsh  Concert,  has  also  been  here 
twice  on  tours  of  his  own.  As  a  soloist, 
Pinnock  confines  his  efforts  to  the  harp- 
sichord, straying  toward  other  key- 
boards only  rarely.  He  has,  for  instance, 
played  the  Haydn  D  Major  Concerto  on 
the  fortepiano  (and  also  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, which  he  feels  works  just  as 
well),  and  he  occasionally  makes  an  ap- 
pearance as  an  organist  in  Handel 
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works  that  don't  require  pedals. 

As  a  harpsichordist,  Pinnock  has 
turned  up  in  what  may  seem  unhkely 
places  for  an  early-music  speciahst.  He 
has,  for  instance,  appeared  as  a  soloist 
in  Manuel  de  Falla's  Harpsichord  Con- 
certo, ''a  wonderful  work,"  he  says, 
"and  one  I  love  to  play,  although  I 
don't  often  get  the  opportunity,  because 
it's  a  funny  piece  to  program:  It's  more 
Hke  a  chamber  piece  than  a  full  orches- 
tral work.  I've  also,  recently,  played  a 
work  of  Frank  Martin's,  the  Petite  sym- 
phonie  concertante,  for  piano,  harpsi- 
chord, harp,  and  strings.  That's  about 
as  far  as  I've  gone,  and  it's  not  that 
modern.  I  haven't,  for  instance,  played 
the  harpsichord  part  in  Elliott  Carter's 
Double  Concerto.  I  can't  understand  it. 
I  can't  do  music  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  counting  than  soul.  That's  not  to 
criticize  the  music,  because  other  people 
can  get  involved  in  that  and  really  feel 
it,  but  I  can't. 

In  recital  and  on  disc,  Pinnock's  in- 
vestigations as  a  harpsichordist  closely 
mirror  his  activities  with  the  English 
Concert:  Early  on,  in  the  CRD/Van- 
guard  days  and  at  the  start  of  his  Archiv 
contract,  Pinnock  recorded  works  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  sources — there's  a  disc 
of  Scarlatti  sonatas;  three  volumes  of 
Rameau;  three  discs  of  English  key- 
board music,  drawn  from  pubUcations 
of  the  sixteenth  through  eighteenth  cen- 
turies; and  a  LP  of  Soler  duo  sonatas 
(with  Kenneth  Gilbert,  and  featuring 
the  players  both  on  fortepianos  and 
harpsichords).  Pinnock's  more  recent 
Archiv  discs,  however,  have  for  the 


most  part  been  aligned  closely  with  the 
EngUsh  Concert's  Bach  and  Handel 
projects:  His  last  solo  LP  was  a  Handel 
recital  that  included  the  Chaconne  in  G 
major  and  four  suites;  and  from  Bach's 
canon,  he  has  recorded  all  the  keyboard 
concertos,  the  toccatas,  the  Chromatic 
Fantasy  and  Fugue,  the  Italian  Con- 
certo, and  a  few  shorter  works. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  his 
keyboard  discs,  though,  is  his  recording 
of  the  Goldberg  Variations  (Archiv 
2533  425).  Using  a  Ruckers  harpsichord 
made  in  1646  and  borrowed  from  the 
collection  of  the  Musee  Instrumental,  in 
Paris,  Pinnock  chooses  some  quite  vivid 
and  contrasting  registrations.  In  some  ' 
variations,  he  produces  a  hght,  clipped 
sound,  which  is  set  over  a  fuller,  more 
open  timbre — a  combination  that  almost 
gives  the  impression  of  two  instruments. 

"I  chose  that  instrument,"  he  recalls 
of  the  1980  sessions,  "especially  because 
of  that  contrast  between  the  upper  and 
lower  keyboards.  The  upper  keyboard 
was  quite  short  and  dry  in  sound,  while 
the  other  was  more  open.  And,  of 
course,  some  of  the  variations  abso- 
lutely require  two  manuals.  But  beyond 
that  all  the  elements  of  color  you  hear 
are  made  through  articulation  and 
touch.  I  think  in  terms  of  color  all  the 
time  when  I'm  playing,  and  the  only 
tool  we  have  with  which  to  suggest  that 
is  articulation — the  combined  effect  of 
how  long  a  note  is  held,  how  much  le- 
gato we're  going  to  use,  and  all  the  sub- 
tleties of  rhythmic  variation. 

"The  challenge  of  an  instrument  like 
the  harpsichord  is  really  that  one  must 
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try  quite  hard  to  heighten,  or  even  cre- 
ate, expressive  quahties  that  are  not  on 
the  surface  of  things.  If  one  looks  at  the 
harpsichord  and  its  mechanism,  one 
must  imagine  that  it's  a  pretty  mechani- 
cal instrument.  But  the  point  of  playing 
such  an  instrument  is  to  take  away  the 
mechanical  element  and  substitute  a 
musical  one.  I  think  the  thing  that  ex- 
cites me  so  much  about  the  harpsichord 
is  that  with  it,  one  is  working  in  a  very 
strongly  disciphned  medium,  and  trying 
to  break  the  bounds  of  expressive  possi- 
bilities." 

This  month,  Archiv  is  releasing  a  Pin- 
nock recital  recording  (413  595-1)  that 
is,  in  a  way,  a  return  to  his  earher  solo- 
disc  style,  taking  in  a  variety  of  shorter 
works  by  several  composers — Handel, 
Bach,  Couperin,  and  Rameau  among 
them.  The  collection  is  called  'The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  after  a  set  of 
popular  Handel  variations  included  in 
it;  but  it's  also  something  of  an  inside 
joke  for  Pinnock,  who  says,  'T  am  the 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,  you  know. 
Well — actually,  my  brother  is  a  black- 
smith. But  I  provide  the  harmony." 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  Pinnock  has  be- 
gun to  turn  a  tentative  eye  towards 
symphonic  conducting,  leading  the  occa- 
sional modern-instrument  orchestra  in 
Baroque  and  early-Classical  era  works. 
But  it  would  be  premature  to  expect 
that  he'll  eventually  make  his  way  to 
Bruckner  and  Mahler,  or  to  the  Hme- 
hght  of  major  orchestra  podiums.  The 
spotlight  doesn't  seem  to  be  what  Trev- 
or Pinnock  is  about.  More  typical  of  his 


conducting  calendar  outside  the  English 
Concert  is  his  planned  visit  to  Boston 
next  spring,  during  which  he'll  lead  the 
Boston  Early  Music  Festival  Orches- 
tra— an  engagement  he  is  clearly  look- 
ing forward  to. 

"Many  interesting  musicians  have  in- 
volved themselves  with  Baroque  music 
in  America,"  the  harpsichordist  offers, 
"and  I  find  the  prospect  of  working  with 
them  very  exciting.  I'll  be  coming  over 
in  January,  when  we'll  do  some  prehmi- 
nary  playing  together  and  get  to  know 
each  other  a  bit.  And  then  in  May, 
we'll  perform  at  the  Festival.  In  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra,  I'll  be  working  very 
closely  with  Dan  Stepner,  who  will  be 
what  we  call  the  leader  in  England — 
you  call  him  the  concertmaster — just  as 
I  work  closely  with  Simon  Standage  in 
the  English  Concert.  To  mold  the  sound 
of  a  group  like  this,  the  director  and  the 
leader  must  work  in  close  conjunction, 
and  the  leader,  as  the  first  violinist, 
must  have  some  input  about  how  he 
wants  his  strings  to  play.  So  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  this  combination 
produces.  I  don't  expect  it  will  be  to- 
tally different  from  what  the  English 
Concert  does,  because  of  course  I  know 
what  I  want  and  I  hope  we  come  close 
to  that.  But  that  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  it  will  be  the  same  sound  as  the 
Enghsh  Concert,  either." 

As  for  performances  of  Baroque  and 
Classical  literature  on  modern  instru- 
ments, Pinnock  is  by  no  means  a  dog- 
matic purist:  "I  think  the  most 
important  thing  about  the  old-instru- 
ment movement  is  the  broadening  of  vi- 
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sion  that  we  have  in  the  performance  of 
music  in  general,"  he  explains.  "There 
must  be  some  cross-fertilization  between 
the  early  instruments  and  the  conven- 
tional ones.  We  can  learn  from  each 
other's  performances,  and  it  has  to  go 
both  ways.  There  will  always,  I  hope, 
be  specialists  who  find  the  old  instru- 
ments the  most  natural  instruments  to 
use  for  the  Baroque  repertoire.  But 
those  specialists  must  be  able  to  support 
conventional  musicians  who,  after  all, 
should  not  be  denied  the  chance  to  play 
this  music.  Conventional  chamber  or- 
chestras should  not  be  made  to  chop  off 
half  their  repertoire,  and  lose  the  con- 
certos of  Handel,  or  the  Bach  Branden- 
burgs — that  would  be  terrible. 

"Simon  Standage  and  I  have  an  inter- 
esting experiment  going  on  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  London.  We're 
leading  a  student  orchestra,  playing  on 
modern  instruments.  And  one  thing 
we're  not  trying  to  do  is  to  make  the 
modern  instruments  sound  Hke  old 
ones.  Rather,  we  are  trying  to  get  them 
to  play  Baroque  music  in  an  uninhibited 
way,  but  with  a  sense  of  style.  And 
there's  quite  a  lot  that  can  be  taken 
from  what  we've  learned  on  old  instru- 
ments, and  transferred  to  the  modern 
ones.  Unfortunately,  I  find  that  many  of 
the  players,  faced  with  this  music,  be- 
gan with  questions  that  stress  negative 
things:  'Do  we  have  to  cut  out  the  vi- 
brato,'' they'll  ask,  'do  we  have  to  stop 
doing  this  or  that.' 

"And  of  course,  they  don't  have  to 
stop  using  vibrato.  I  think  you  need  a 
certain  amount  of  vibrato  to  produce  a 


good  sound  on  an  instrument  that's  set 
up  in  the  modern  way,  because  it 
doesn't  respond  quite  so  freely  as  the 
Baroque  instrument.  Vibrato  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  sound.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  think  in  terms  of  a 
well-blended  section  of  viohns,  then 
they'll  see  that  the  vibrato  should  be- 
come much  less  intense.  After  all,  when 
you  have  a  work  like  Handel's  Water 
Music,  with  all  those  contrasting  sec- 
tions of  strings  and  winds,  it  sounds  ri- 
diculous if  the  winds  are  relatively 
vibrato-free,  and  the  strings  are  playing 
molto  vibrato.  What  I  try  to  get  is  a  di- 
rect, well-discipHned  sound  that,  to  the 
Hstener,  will  convey  many  of  the  same  ^ 
things,  whether  on  Baroque  or  modern 
instruments. 

"Of  course,  the  sound  is  different, 
and  can't  help  being  so.  Some  things 
will  be  easier  on  the  Baroque  instru- 
ments, because  they  are  more  natural; 
and  some  things  will  be  easier  on  mod- 
ern instruments  because  Baroque 
models  have  technical  problems  that  are 
still  difficult  to  overcome.  With  the 
modern  instruments,  you  may  have  to 
compromise  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
now  that  I've  lived  with  the  Baroque  in- 
struments, and  really  immersed  myself 
in  them,  I  must  say  that  there  are  also 
bound  to  be  some  similarities.  Curiously 
enough,  there  are  now  people  who  are 
very  suspicious  of  any  similarity  be- 
tween Baroque  and  modern  instru- 
ments; but  I  don't  feel  we  have  to  prove 
something  about  the  differences  all  the 
time.  I  think  we  can  settle  back  and 
play  naturally.  And  if,  at  times,  our  in- 
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struments  sound  a  bit  on  the  modern 
side,  well,  perhaps  that's  only  because 
they  don't  sound  whining  and  difficult 
to  listen  to.  I  think  that  may  be;  and  if 
so,  is  that  wrong?  It  certainly  can't  be 
said  that  we  take  a  modern  approach  to 
the  instruments.  So  if  the  results  some- 
times sound  a  httle  modern,  that's  not 
so  shocking." 
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New  Music  in  Moscow 

by  Claire  Polin 
Ovation 
October  1984 


Upon  returning  from  the  Second  Inter- 
national Festival  of  Contemporary  Mu- 
sic in  Moscow,  held  last  May  15  through 
25,  one  is  besieged  by  composers  and 
performers  asking,  "How  is  it  really?" 
They  want  to  know  if  musicians,  artists 
and  intellectuals  indeed  live  the  "good 
life"  in  the  Soviet  Union.  What  is  hap- 
pening there  in  new  musical  ideas,  and 
are  these  developing  openly  or  are  gov- 
ernment restrictions  forcing  them  un- 
derground? Have  they,  in  fact,  an 
avant-garde  movement  today?  How 
have  they  been  able  to  accumulate  so 
much  knowledge  about  newer  move- 
ments in  the  west — serialism,  collage, 
minimalism,  aleatory  principles,  neo- 
Romanticism,  and  so  on?  Many  of  these 
questions  were  answered,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  festival  itself  and  in  private 
interviews  with  Soviet  composers. 

The  festival  was  impressive  in  its 
sheer  scope,  exceeding  the  earher  festi- 
val of  three  years  ago.  Geographically  it 
included  works  by  113  composers  from 
more  than  forty  countries  spread  over 
the  globe,  revealing  "a  wider  panorama 
of  modern  music's  creativity  in  its  diver- 
sity," as  Tikhon  Khrennikov,  Secretary 
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of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Composers,  un- 
derscored in  his  opening  remarks,  ex- 
plaining the  festival's  motto,  "Music  for 
Humanism,  Peace  and  Friendship 
among  Nations."  Diversity  was  indeed  - 
evident  in  the  twenty-five  concerts  of- 
fered within  ten  days'  time. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  hearing  new 
compositions  from  Europe  or  North 
America  or  even  Australia  nowadays, 
the  thought  of  hearing  music  by  living 
composers  from  North  Korea  or  the 
Phihppines,  from  Egypt  or  Afghanistan, 
from  Mongoha,  Cuba,  Tunisia,  Ecua- 
dor, or  Tajikstan  (U.S.S.R.)  within  this 
brief  time  was  staggering!  Apart  from  a 
choral  concert  held  in  a  thirteenth-cen- 
tury monastery,  most  orchestral  con- 
certs heard  by  this  writer  were  held  in 
the  august  Bolshoi  Hall  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  venue  of  the  Tchaikovsky 
Competition,  and  famed  for  its  fine 
acoustics  and  for  the  ring  of  color  por- 
traits of  world-famous  composers,  many 
of  whom  had  had  an  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  conservatory,  that  encir- 
cles the  auditorium.  Chamber  concerts 
were  held  in  smaller  halls  or  in  the  ex- 
quisite Kolonny  Zal  (Hall  of  Columns), 
its  rococo  columns  punctuated  by  balus- 
trades and  crystal  chandeliers  against  a 
backdrop  of  scalloped  Austrian  cur- 
tains. In  general,  the  festival  utilized  the 
best  concert  halls  in  the  city  and  the  fin- 
est orchestras  and  performers,  as  it  pre- 
sented contemporary  music  to  capacity 
audiences.  The  portion  of  the  festival 
that  I  was  able  to  attend  (as  leader  of  a 
tour  group  I  was  not  free  to  attend  all 
the  concerts)  represented  a  cross-section 
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of  music  in  the  Western  tradition,  in  the 
main  leaning  towards  conservatism,  and 
could  be  summarized  by  country: 

Bulgaria:  rousing  Symphonic  Pro- 
logue by  Minchev,  and  Pipkov's  jaunty 
Clarinet  Concerto,  which  had  some  in- 
triguing simultaneous  mbato-ower-non- 
rubato  passages  (it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  how  these  are  notated). 

Japan:  Terahara's  sedate  Cello  Con- 
certo, and  Akutogawa's  powerful  and 
moving  opera  excerpts. 

North  Korea:  Nam's  Piano  Concerto 
a  la  Rachmaninoff. 

France:  The  elderly  Bondeville's  still 
fresh-sounding  Scherzo  for  Orchestra, 
contrasting  on  the  same  program  with 
the  next  work  from  Luxembourg. 

Luxembourg:  youthful  Civitareale's 
rather  derivative  Piano  Concerto. 

Mexico:  Overture  by  Santos  with 
some  nice  fugato  passages. 

Austria:  a  late-Romantic  Intrada  by 
Leitermeier  and  David's  Festive  Pro- 
logue. 

Argentina:  a  light,  nostalgic  piece  by 
D'Astoh. 

Cyprus:  Enconomu's  Piano  Pictures. 

Italy:  Berio's  Eleven  Folk  Songs,  with 
imaginative  timbres  in  the  accompani- 
ments. 

Germany:  two  impressive  works  in 
Matthus'  Flute  Concerto,  superbly  per- 
formed by  Alexander  Korneev,  who 
effortlessly  managed  the  technical  de- 
mands of  the  work's  quarter-tones,  glis- 
sandi,  and  timbral  variety  while 
projecting  an  interesting  musical  profile, 
and  Meyer's  non-stop  showpiece  Con- 
certo for  Viola,  precisely  executed  by 


the  violist  Alfred  Lipka. 

United  States:  Siegmeister's  cinematic 
Western  Suite  (he  was  the  only  U.S. 
composer  to  attend  the  Festival),  Cop- 
land's Clarinet  Concerto,  Bernstein's 
message-laden,  massive,  and  intense 
Second  Symphony,  Age  of  Anxiety,  vig- 
orously performed  by  pianist  Nicolai  Pe- 
trov  under  the  masterful  conducting  of 
Dmitri  Kitayenko.  The  most  exciting 
work  was  actually  Crumb's  Ancient 
Voices  of  Children,  which  was  superbly 
sung  by  Nelly  Lee,  a  boy  soprano,  sup- 
ported by  a  mixed  ensemble  of  oboe, 
mandohn  (occasionally  scordatura), 
harp,  electric  piano,  toy  piano,  musical 
saw,  and  various  percussion.  A  fragile, 
titillating  piece,  it  was  briUiantly  pre- 
sented. 

U.S.S.R.:  vastly  different  styles  were 
present  in  such  works  as  Kabalevsky's 
vintage  Piano  Concerto,  the  Tajik  com- 
poser Shakhidi's  percussion-oriented 
Overture,  and  those  of  the  more  avant- 
garde  composers  hke  Denisov  (regretta- 
bly I  missed  his  work)  and  Schnittke, 
whose  Three  Madrigals  was  one  of  the 
highUghts  of  the  festival,  again  exquis- 
itely sung  by  Nelly  Lee.  The  three 
songs,  all  projecting  a  single  idea,  were 
to  texts  by  the  poet  Tanzer,  one  in 
French  (ambiguous  and  fragile,  starting 
low  and  rising),  one  German  (dramatic 
and  pointillistic),  and  English  (starting 
high  and  dropping  into  a  surprising 
blues-like  intensity),  all  admirably  sup- 
ported by  harpsichord,  vibraphone,  vio- 
lin, viola,  and  bass. 

Listening  to  the  Schnittke  work,  one 
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became  more  aware  that  a  variety  of 
musical  styles  do  indeed  exist  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Avant-gardism  is  not  new  to 
Russia,  the  country  that  produced  Kan- 
dinsky  in  art,  Eisenstein  in  cinema, 
Stanislavsky  in  theater,  and  in  music, 
apart  from  obvious  names  like  Scriabin 
and  Stravinsky,  also  Roslavets,  the 
twelve-tonist  who  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded Schoenberg,  and  the  electronic 
composer  Theremin.  It  has  also  pro- 
duced such  musical  experiments  as  the 
1864  quarter-tone  piano  (currently  in 
the  Ghnka  Museum).  Some  of  what  is 
happening  in  newer  Soviet  music  was 
discussed  in  private  talks  with  several 
composers,  most  notably  Alfred 
Schnittke  and  Sophia  Gubaiduhna. 

In  a  small  Moscow  park  near  the 
Conservatory  one  afternoon,  an  inter- 
preter and  I  met  with  Schnittke,  a  dap- 
per, youngish-looking  man  of  fifty, 
sporting  a  white  summer  jacket  and  ten- 
nis shoes.  After  his  studies  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory,  where  he  later 
taught  composition,  Alfred  Schnittke 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  original  voices  of  the  Soviet  under- 
ground. Today  he  is  a  highly-respected 
leading  figure  whose  works  are  fre- 
quently performed.  He  spoke  in  a 
pleasantly  modulated  voice  barely  audi- 
ble over  the  sounds  of  the  ball-playing 
children.  Perched  on  a  bench,  he  ex- 
uded great  inner  intensity  as  he  an- 
swered questions  in  whole  paragraphs 
punctuated  by  an  occasional  amused 
glint  or  a  grin.  How  did  Schnittke  learn 
about  Western  music?  Largely  through 
the  influence  of  the  composer  Luigi 


Nono,  who,  in  1962,  came  to  Moscow 
from  Italy  "and  influenced  me  not  only  * 
by  his  music  but  by  his  character — so 
impulsive,  emotional,  charming.  I  as-  ; 
similated,"  said  Schnittke  "serial  and 
aleatory  techniques,  but  a  composer 
must  hsten  to  his  inner  voice.  My  search 
is  for  a  synthesis  of  styles,  juxtaposing  ■ 
different  elements,  yet  having  each  re- 
tain its  individuality.  Creation  does  not 
start  from  'rationale'  but  from  'pre-hs- 
tening'  to  the  work  as  if  it  already  ex-  ; 
isted  outside  myself."  • 
Mr.  Schnittke  believes  that  future 
generations  will  bridge  the  abyss  be- 
tween academic  works  and  so-called 
Ught  music,  as  he  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
synthesize  "all  the  musics  one  has  heard 
since  childhood,  including  jazz  and  rock 
and  classical  and  other  forms."  He  ad-  . 
mires  Mahler  because  "Mahler  exposes 
all  the  layers  of  his  consciousness."  Per- 
haps this  is  why  Schnittke  writes  multi- 
layered  music  that  presents  many  ideas 
simultaneously.  "One  such  work,"  he 
confides,  "is  my  First  Symphony  .  .  .  - 
multi-layered  and  quoting  different  gen- 
res, such  as  march  tunes,  jazz,  etc. 
Strangely  enough,  John  Neumeyer  in 
Hamburg  chose  this  as  a  background  to 
his  ballet  based  on  Tennessee  Williams's 
Streetcar  Named  Desire.  Actually  I 
wrote  the  symphony  at  a  time  when  I 
was  working  on  a  documentary  film 
dealing  with  a  huge  chronicle  of  con- 
temporary ills — psychological,  social, 
wars,  dope,  etc.  I  was  flabbergasted 
when  the  choreographer  chose  this  work 
for  Streetcar,  a  New  Orleans-oriented 
story."  > 
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He  believes  that  audiences  must  learn 
to  listen  to  music  intuitively.  "To  give 
biographical  information  on  the  com- 
poser or  to  explain  different  elements  in 
the  music,  such  as  what  pops  up  where 
and  when,  does  not  teach  audiences  to 
Usten  to  music;  some  aspects  must  be 
understood,  if  not  rationally,  then  intui- 
tively." Some  new  projects:  a  ballet 
based  upon  the  Peer  Gynt  story  ("forget 
Grieg")  and  a  new  Faust  opera  based 
on  a  sixteenth-century  version  of  the 
tale. 

What  American  music  is  he  interested 
in?  "Anything  by  Philip  Glass — not  that 
I  am  fascinated  by  minimalism,  but  I'd 
hke  to  grasp  the  technique.  We  have 
some  minimaUst  composers  too,  like 
Martynev.  I  foresee  a  meeting  of  styles 
in  the  future.  Composers  who  wrote 
very  traditional  music  in  the  past  are 
now  assimilating  new  techniques.  One 
such  trend  here  is  the  use  of  sixteenth- 
century  church  music.  Shchedrin's  Musi- 
cal Offering,  or  Byzko's  Polyphonic 
Concerto  for  four  keyboards,  or  Tishen- 
ko's  church  and  nationalistic  music  in- 
tertwined and  embellished  with  speech- 
like rhythms — these  are  examples." 

Sophia  Gubaidulina,  a  pixieish  woman 
of  Tatar  origin,  lives  in  Moscow  and 
faces  other  problems  as  a  woman  com- 
poser in  a  country  that  has  for  the  past 
sixty  years  fostered  feminine  independ- 
ence and  equality.  Ms.  Gubaidulina, 
whose  Offertorium  will  be  performed  in 
New  York  this  winter  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  whose  music  is  wide- 
ly performed  in  Europe,  feels  that 


"women  must  create  their  own  publicity 
to  gain  recognition."  Like  Schnittke  and 
Denisov,  she  writes  for  films  but  finds  it 
a  nervewracking  job  "better  suited  to 
thick-skinned  people."  She  finds  musi- 
cally contrasting  ideas  very  interesting, 
pitting  opposites  against  one  another, 
''arco  versus  pizzicato,  con  sordino  over 
senza  sordino,  sul  ponticello  followed  by 
sul  tasto,  diatonics  against  microtonal- 
ity."  Form  strongly  influences  her  ideas, 
"based  upon  the  inner  hearing  of  the 
psychological  entirety."  Of  basic  con- 
cern to  her  are  "proportions,  coherence 
between  order  and  freedom  and  finding 
a  viable  point  between  the  two."  Will 
Schnittke  and  Gubaiduhna  find  their 
way  to  visit  the  Western  countries? 
Probably  not  for  a  long  time  yet,  but 
certainly  their  musical  language  will. 

Elena  Firsova,  born  in  1950,  together 
with  her  composer-husband  Dimitry 
Smirnov,  represents  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  Soviet  composers  who,  like 
Gubaiduhna,  were  not  included  in  the 
festival  programs,  although  Firsova's 
Three  Poems  of  Mandelshtam  were  per- 
formed in  London  recently  and  her 
music  and  that  of  her  husband  were 
presented  in  a  Philadelphia-Soviet  ex-  - 
change  concert  two  years  ago.  Accord- 
ing to  Firsova,  "Soviet  life  favors  the 
man,  except  for  unmarried  or  childless 
women."  This,  she  stressed,  is  not  due 
to  prejudice  but  merely  to  the  difficulty 
of  Soviet  life.  A  woman  stands  in  fine 
for  basic  food  and  clothing  after  work, 
and  child-rearing  makes  further  de- 
mands on  her  time.  "Yet,"  muses  Fir- 
sova, "somehow  there  seems  to  be  an 
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equal  number  of  women  in  the  arts." 
Educational  opportunities  are  consid- 
ered to  be  equal,  but  the  opportunity 
for  younger  composers'  works  to  be 
performed  on  TV  or  radio  is  more  lim- 
ited, "not  based  on  sex  discrimination 
but  on  the  degree  of  avant-gardism  they 
exhibit."  Most  composers  seem  to  write 
film  music  "as  a  job." 

We  were  joined  by  Ivana  Loudova,  a 
young  Czech  composer  whose  Olympic 
Overture  for  wind  orchestra  was  per- 
formed at  the  festival.  Loudova  de- 
scribed a  different  chmate  for  her  work 
in  Prague  where  she  Hves.  "I  am  a  free 
composer  in  my  country,  that  is,  I  have 
traveled  abroad  and  receive  stipends 
from  the  government  for  my  additional 
composition.  My  husband  is  an  architect 
and  composes  too.  In  Czechoslovakia  I 
have  a  choice  as  to  what  I  want  to  do.  I 
don't  have  to  teach,  and  I  am  paid  in 
commissions  and  by  the  royalties  from 
performances.  In  the  Soviet  Union  it  is 
different,  more  comphcated.  The  com- 
poser is  supported,  educated,  every- 
thing, by  the  State,  and  thus  collects  a 
percentage  of  performance  royalties  and 
fees  from  commissions."  Firsova  nods 
and  smiles,  "Yet  even  if  the  Ministry 
does  not  always  program  my  music,  I 
can  always  live  off  my  published  works 
.  .  .  like  Beethoven."  "And,"  her  hus- 
band, Smirnov,  adds,  "there  is  also  a 
sort  of  composers'  fund  which  helps 
subsidize  composers  working  on  certain 
styles  or  projects.  For  example,  I  have 
been  writing  an  opera  for  the  past  two 
years.  How  else  would  one  be  able  to 
live  and  still  write  with  concentration? 


And  the  knowledge  that  our  works  will 
be  performed  in  the  best  halls  and  to 
large,  interested  audiences  motivates 
also." 

These  composers'  interest  in  Western 
music,  and  in  American  trends  particu- 
larly, points  up  the  significance  of  ex- 
change. That  a  Soviet- American  cultural 
exchange  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  is  no  secret.  That  there  is  a  grow- 
ing enlightenment  about  Soviet  music  in 
the  West  and  about  American  music  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  result,  in  part,  of 
non-profit  organizations  like  the  Citizen 
Exchange  Council  in  New  York,  which 
encourages  tours  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
These,  apart  from  normal  sightseeing 
excursions,  focus  upon  round-table  dis- 
cussions. Several  years  ago  at  one  of 
these,  I  spoke  with  the  late,  eminent 
Soviet  musicologist.  Professor  Grigory 
Schneerson,  about  musical  exchange. 
His  reply  was,  "bring  your  music  for  us 
to  learn  about;  take  back  our  music  to 
play."  Following  this  advice,  I  sought 
meetings  with  composers  like  Denisov, 
Smirnov,  Firsova,  and  the  musicologist 
Svetlana  Sigida,  in  order  to  arrange  and 
encourage  Soviet  musical  concerts  in 
the  United  States  while  these  musicians 
(Denisov  in  particular)  reciprocated  by 
playing  the  scores  that  I  brought  them 
of  Crumb,  Persichetti,  Druckman, 
Rochberg,  Cage,  etc.  Such  exchanges 
are  hopefully  expected  to  continue  this 
coming  season. 

The  Second  International  Festival 
strongly  indicates  that  the  Soviets  are 
willing,  even  eager,  to  hear  as  many 
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styles  of  music  as  possible  from  many 
different  countries,  keeping  politics  to  a 
minimum.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  the 
Third  International  Festival,  set  for 
1988,  doesn't  place  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
front  ranks  of  compositional  inventive- 
ness, and  reflect,  even  more  broadly, 
the  newer  developments  in  musical 
creativity  worldwide. 
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Music  and  the  American 
Cultural  Mosaic 

by  Patricia  K.  Shehan 

The  American  Music  Teacher 
September/October  1984 

Among  the  concerns  of  music  educators 
is  the  expansion  of  students'  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  the  many 
divergent  musical  styles  present  through- 
out the  world.  Students  face  a  world 
whose  countries  are  interdependent 
through  air  travel,  an  advanced  system 
of  telecommunications,  and  a  profusion 
of  printed  literature.  The  international- 
ism of  politics,  economics,  and  the  so- 
cial sciences  is  not  felt  in  the  arts,  and 
music  educators  are  entrusted  with 
bringing  the  world's  music  traditions 
into  the  classroom. 

The  planet  is  no  longer  an  infinite 
land  mass  inhabited  by  culturally  di- 
verse groups  hving  in  relative  isolation 
from  each  other.  This  perspective  is 
fading  from  view.  Since  the  founding  of 
Jamestown  in  1607,  nearly  fifty  milhon 
people  have  migrated  to  the  United 
States.  This  immense  influx  of  people  to 
a  region  is  unmatched  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  United  States  has  felt  the 
growing  interdependence  among  peo- 
ples in  all  nations  especially  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  recognizes  its  role  as  part  of 
the  global  village. 
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Major  changes  in  the  pattern  of  mi- 
gration to  the  United  States  have  oc- 
curred in  three  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  shift  from  predominantly  northwest 
European  immigrants  to  those  originat- 
ing from  southeast  Europe  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  is  a  known  develop- 
ment. From  mid-century  to  the  present, 
modifications  in  immigration  and  na- 
tionality laws  have  attracted  Latin 
Americans  and  Asians  (Table  1). 

The  presence  of  cultural  diversity  within 
American  society  today  is  well  docu- 
mented. The  melting-pot  theory  is  no 
longer  appropriate,  because  the  social 
fabric  of  the  country  is  more  a  mo- 
saic of  various  ethnic  communities  that 
contribute  to  the  national  culture  while 
maintaining  their  distinct  cultural  identi- 
ties. The  civil  rights  movement  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s  stimulated  ethnic  revi- 
talization,  so  that  groups  which  had  de- 
nied their  cultures  in  the  past  today 
proclaim  ethnic  pride.  To  ignore  eth- 
nicity in  the  United  States,  or  to  con- 
tend that  ethnic  groups  in  American 
schools  and  society  have  melted  into 
one,  results  in  a  gross  misinterpretation 
of  American  life. 

If  society  has  been  shaped  by  its  im- 
migrants, then  the  schools  are  reflecting 
the  composite  American  community. 
Current  projections  see  little  growth  in 
school  enrollment  over  the  next  fifty 
years.  With  continued  birth  decline  in 
the  United  States,  the  proportional  im- 
pact of  immigration  is  great.  If  net  mi- 
gration is  sustained  at  one  milhon  per 
year,  the  proportion  of  elementary 
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school  students  in  the  nation  who  are 
post-1980  immigrants  or  their  descen- 
dants could  reach  43  percent  in  one 
hundred  years.  Projections  suggest  that 
Latin  American  and  Asian  immigrants 
will  continue  to  affect  the  makeup  of 
U.S.  schools,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to 
other  aspects  of  American  life,  includ- 
ing those  that  have  hitherto  been 
largely  the  product  of  European  immi- 
grant efforts. 


It  is  imperative  that  music  profession- 
als reconceptualize  the  ways  in  which 
music  is  viewed  by  their  students.  A 
major  goal  of  the  strong  multicultural 
movement  in  education  is  to  promote 
respect  for  a  wide  range  of  cultural 
groups.  Multi-ethnic  education  in  music 
means  reflecting  the  ethnic  diversity 
within  the  American  community 
through  representative  songs,  dances, 
and  selections  from  the  recorded  reper- 


Table  1.  Immigrants  Admitted  to  the  U.S.  by  Region  of  Birth:  1820-1979 


1820-1860  1961-1970 

Western  Europe  95%  Latin  America  39% 

Northern  America  .                3%  Western  Europe  17% 

Other  2%  Southern/Eastern  Europe  16% 

1861-1900  Asia  13% 

Western  Europe  68%  Northern  America  12% 

Southern/Eastern  Europe  22%  1971-1976 

Northern  America  7%  Latin  America  41% 

Other  3%  Asia  32% 

1901-1930  Southern/Eastern  Europe  13% 

Southern/Eastern  Europe  58%  Western  Europe  7% 

Western  Europe  23%  Northern  America  4% 

Northern  America  11%  Other  3% 

Latin  America  5%  1977-1979 

Asia  3%  Latin  America  42% 

1931-1960  Asia  39% 

Western  Europe  41%  Southern/Eastern  Europe  8% 

Northern  America  <  \   21%  Western  Europe  5% 

Southern/Eastern  Europe  17%  Northern  America  3% 

Latin  America  15%  Other  3% 

Asia  5%  ■  ■ 


Source:  Statistics  Branch,  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  1980. 
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toire  of  musical  traditions  throughout 
the  world.  Interdisciplinary  study  in- 
cludes expressions  of  ethnic  cultures  in 
art,  literature,  drama,  communication, 
cuisine,  and  the  social  sciences. 

Instruction  in  unfamihar  or  little 
known  Western  and  non-Western  musi- 
cal styles  may  provide  students  with  a 
useful  flexibility  of  approach  to  music. 
Students  whose  music  experiences  are 
rich  and  varied  may  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  inteUigent  value  judgments 
concerning  future  style  selections  they 
prefer  as  performers  and  consumers. 
Further,  an  awareness  of  the  manipula- 
tion of  musical  elements  will  not  only 
increase  awareness  for  one  particular 
style,  but  should  also  serve  to  sensitize 
perceptions  of  more  famiUar  music. 

Publishers  of  music  textbooks  have  real- 
ized the  significance  of  immigration  pat- 
terns for  school  populations,  as  well  as 
the  increased  musicality  to  be  gained 
from  exposure  to  world  musics.  In  the 
1970s,  instructional  materials  included 
an  expanded  repertoire  with  a  broader 
sampling  of  ethnic  music  than  in  pre- 
vious decades.  Diaz^  noted  a  change  in 
the  source  of  songs,  from  a  repertoire 
dominated  by  folk  songs  from  Western 
Europe  to  one  including  an  increased 
number  of  folk  songs  from  the  United 
States,  Eastern  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Asia.  Recordings,  pic- 
tures, and  descriptions  of  instruments 
and  musical  styles  from  many  regions  of 
the  world  now  appear  in  the  basal  music 
textbook  series. 

Supplemental  materials  also  are  avail- 


able for  use  in  teaching  ethnic  music. 
The  music  teacher  can  effectively  use 
community  resources,  including  films, 
filmstrips,  slides,  recordings,  tapes,  and 
books  for  introducing  students  to  a  par-  ' 
ticular  culture.  For  the  student,  beyond 
the  classroom  environment,  the  cultural 
backgrounds  within  the  community 
make  available  a  constant  barrage  of 
styles  through  the  media,  or  social  ac- 
tivities that  include  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual's particular  community  subgroup. 
Radio,  television,  and  film  music  partic- 
ularly provide  pervasive  exposure  to 
otherwise  unfamiliar  ethnic  musical 
styles.  Many  school,  university,  and 
pubUc  hbraries  offer  audio-visual  mate- 
rials free  or  for  a  nominal  fee.  In  addi- 
tion, foreign  students  and  their  families 
may  be  willing  to  share  their  culture 
with  student  groups.  Similarly,  a  visit  to 
a  particular  neighborhood  can  provide  ^ 
valuable  first-hand  experience  with  spe- 
cific ethnic  customs.  ■ 

In  a  survey  of  Missouri  elementary 
school  general  music  classes,  Roberts^ 
found  that  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
teachers  present  a  moderate  to  high 
amount  of  music  variety  in  the  class- 
room. Of  the  ethnic  musics,  American 
folk,  Afro-American,  American  Indian, 
European  folk,  Hispanic,  and  Asian 
musical  style  were  reportedly  used  by 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  music  edu- 
cators polled.  If  a  self-report  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  valid  measure  of  classroom 
practices,  then  the  varied  musical  styles 
of  the  world  are  both  available  and  in 
actual  use  by  teachers,  so  that  students 
are  gaining  some  exposure  to  world  mu- 
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sic  through  school  experiences. 

A  preference  measure  employing  the 
musical  styles  of  India,  Japan,  Africa, 
and  Indonesia  was  administered  by  the 
author  to  a  sample  of  170  fourth-  and 
seventh-grade  suburban  students.  Cur- 
rently popular  rock  music  and  western 
classical  music  selections  were  included 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Results  of 
the  study  (presented  in  Table  2)  show 
the  impact  of  familiar  community  music 
on  preferences.  Grade  level  has  Hmited 
influence  on  preference  for  styles.  In 
some  cases,  students  preferred  instru- 
mental selections  over  vocal  pieces,  and 
those  ethnic  styles  which  reflected 
greater  "rhythmic  dynamism"  (African 
and  Japanese  instrumental  examples) 
over  less  pulsive  and  syncopated  selec- 
tions (Indonesian  and  Japanese  vocal 
examples). 

Research  suggests  that  at  least  with 
regard  to  initial  listening  experiences, 
students  respond  more  positively  to  se- 
lections with  faster  tempos  and  to  those 
in  the  instrumental  rather  than  vocal 
medium.  Hence,  teachers  should  at- 
tempt to  accompany  less-preferred  mus- 
ical selections  with  those  which  initially 
produce  a  more  positive  response.  Ac- 
tive student  participation  through  sing- 
ing, movement,  and  instrumental 
performance  can  increase  students'  re- 
ceptiveness  toward  unfamiliar  music. 
Structuring  student  participation  in  ex- 
tramusical  events  of  a  social  nature 
while  listening  may  further  supplement 
the  understanding  of  unfamiliar  ethnic 
music. 

The  music  education  profession  is 


clearly  in  its  infancy  in  the  use  of  tech- 
niques and  materials  to  enhance  the 
study  of  the  world's  musics.  Music  spe- 
cialists may  need  additional  training  to 
further  their  understanding  and  confi- 
dence in  teaching  less  familiar  music. 
Preservice  and  inservice  programs 

Table  2.  Student  Preferences  for  Ethnic 
Musical  Styles 

Style  %_ 


Fourth  Grade 


1. 

Rock  Vocal 

29.61 

2. 

Rock  Instrumental 

25  36 

3. 

West.  Class.  Instr. 

22  84 

^^^^  •  \-J  T 

4. 

African  Instrumental 

16  82 

5. 

Japanese  Instrumental 

16  64 

6. 

Indian  Instrumental 

15  20 

7. 

West.  Class.  Vocal 

14.05 

8. 

Indonesian  Instrumental 

12.79 

9. 

Japanese  Vocal 

12.16 

10. 

Indonesian  Vocal 

10.84 

11. 

African  Vocal 

10.75 

12. 

Indian  Vocal 

9.07 

Seventh  Grade 

1. 

Rock  Vocal 

28.48 

2. 

Rock  Instrumental 

22.23 

3. 

West.  Class.  Instr. 

17.23 

4. 

African  Instrumental 

12.39 

5. 

Japanese  Instrumental 

11.50 

6. 

Indian  Instrumental 

11.30 

7. 

West.  Class.  Vocal 

9.84 

8. 

Indonesian  Instrumental 

9.68 

9. 

African  Vocal 

9.04 

10. 

Indonesian  Vocal 

8.73 

11. 

Indian  Vocal 

8.68 

12. 

Japanese  Vocal 

8.57 
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should  be  modified  to  include  both 
greater  knowledge  of  non-western  music 

and  also  strategies  for  the  implementa-  "  i 

tion  of  diverse  types  of  music  in  the  > 

classroom.  The  extraordinary  range  of 

musical  styles  available  for  listening  and 

performing  must  not  be  overlooked,  but 

must  rather  be  exploited  to  further  the 

understanding  of  world  cultures.  A 

sharing  of  multicultural  experiences  in 

the  arts,  including  music,  is  an  essential 

source  for  the  development  of  ethnic  ^ 
tolerance  and  appreciation  in  this  multi- 
cultural society.  ,       .  » 

Notes  't 

1.  Diaz,  M.C.,  "An  analysis  of  the  ele-  • 
mentary  school  music  series  pub-  ; 
lished  in  the  United  States  from  1926  .  ;  " 
to  1976"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Uni- 

versity  of  Illinois,  1980),  p.  493. 

2.  Roberts,  M.B.," A  comparison  of  el- 
ementary general  music  educator 
practices  and  rationale  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  musical  variety  in  aesthetic 

education  toward  broadening  music  - 
taste"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Wash- 
ington University,  1982),  p.  127. 
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A  Happy  Place 

by  Roland  Gelatt 
Opera  News 
September  1984 

Glyndebourne,  the  favorite  opera  house 
of  anyone  lucky  enough  ever  to  have 
gone  there,  celebrates  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary this  year.  Conceived  as  the 
whim  of  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  English 
country  gentleman,  it  remains  a  pre- 
cious and  splendid  anachronism,  the 
closest  approximation  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury can  offer  to  the  small  court  thea- 
ters of  eighteenth-century  Europe.  The 
resemblance  is  one  of  ambience  rather 
than  architecture.  Other  opera  houses 
in  Europe  look  the  part  more  convinc- 
ingly: the  perfectly  preserved  Drott- 
ningholm  Theater  outside  Stockholm, 
for  instance,  or  the  carefully  recon- 
structed Cuvillies  Theater  in  Munich. 
But  it  is  Glyndebourne  that  best  con- 
veys the  atmosphere  of  what  operagoing 
must  have  been  like  in  the  palmy  days 
of  princely  patronage. 

The  setting  helps  enormously.  There 
can  be  few  places  in  the  world  quite  so 
enchanting  as  the  Sussex  countryside 
during  the  long  afternoons  and  evenings 
of  high  summer.  Weekday  performances 
begin  between  4:30  and  5:30,  but  it  is 
customary  to  arrive  at  least  an  hour  ear- 
lier for  a  stroll  around  the  grounds  and 
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a  first  bottle  of  champagne.  By  mid- 
afternoon,  operagoers  in  formal  attire 
will  already  have  laid  claim  to  picnic 
spots  on  Glyndebourne's  impeccably 
manicured  lawns.  Many  will  have 
brought  their  own  folding  chairs  and  ta- 
bles, and  some  will  also  have  brought 
butlers  in  striped  trousers  and  morning 
jackets  to  pour  the  champagne  and  lay 
out  plates  of  caviar,  pate,  smoked 
salmon.  The  Glyndebourne  manor 
house,  originally  Elizabethan  though 
with  many  later  additions,  serves  as 
background  to  these  elegant  hbations, 
while  just  on  the  other  side  of  a  split- 
rail  fence,  flocks  of  shaggy  Southdown 
sheep  graze  and  gambol  on  the  estate's 
pasture  land.  By  the  time  warning  bells 
for  the  performance  begin  to  ring,  the 
audience  is  in  a  state  of  happy  relaxa- 
tion and  high  expectation. 

This  is  exactly  what  John  Christie,  the 
Glyndebourne  Festival's  founder,  pre- 
scribed. In  an  article  that  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  the  opening  1934  season,  he 
wrote  of  his  aim  "to  offer  superb  per- 
formances to  people  who  will  regard 
them  as  the  chief  thing  in  the  day  or 
week  to  be  looked  forward  to,  and  who 
will  not  try  to  sandwich  them  between  - 
business  interviews  and  a  society  party," 
adding  that  "the  performances  should 
be  assisted  by  a  marvelous  holiday 
'Festspiel'  atmosphere." 

It  was  Christie's  idea  to  build  a  small 
opera  house  on  his  estate  (it  originally 
accommodated  an  audience  of  311  and 
has  been  gradually  enlarged  over  the 
years  to  its  present  capacity  of  830).  But 
it  was  his  wife,  soprano  Audrey  Mild- 
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may,  who  prodded  and  persuaded  him 
to  put  on  performances  there  of  the 
highest  professional  cahber.  "If  you're 
going  to  spend  all  that  money,  John," 
she  is  reported  to  have  said,  "for  God's 
sake  do  the  thing  properly!" 

They  had  the  good  fortune  to  launch 
the  festival  just  at  the  moment  when  a 
number  of  highly  talented  emigres  from 
Hitler's  Germany  were  at  loose  ends. 
The  conductor  Fritz  Busch  and  stage  di- 
rector Carl  Ebert  were  persuaded  to 
take  charge  of  the  first  season,  with  Ru- 
dolf Bing  as  their  administrative  assist- 
ant, soon  to  become  Glyndebourne's 
general  manager.  Busch's  association 
with  the  festival  lasted  until  his  death  in 
1951,  Ebert's  until  his  retirement  in 
1963;  Bing  remained  until  1949,  when 
he  left  for  America  to  take  over  the 
Met. 

That  first  season  fifty  years  ago  estab- 
hshed  Glyndebourne  as  the  world's  pre- 
mier Mozart  theater.  Busch  demanded 
and  got  a  profligate  number  of  rehears- 
als. There  were  twenty-four  full  three- 
hour  orchestral  rehearsals  for  Figaro 
alone,  and  the  entire  cast  was  on  hand 
three  weeks  before  opening  night  for  in- 
tensive musical  and  dramatic  coaching. 
The  results  were  a  revelation,  first  to 
the  relative  few  who  made  the  journey 
to  Glyndebourne,  and  eventually  to  lis- 
teners all  over  the  world:  the  two  op- 
eras given  in  193^1 — Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 
and  Cosi  Fan  Tutte — were  soon  recorded 
and,  along  with  the  1936  Don  Giovanni, 
set  a  standard  that  remained  unchal- 
lenged for  decades. 

The  Cosi  made  the  greatest  impres- 


sion, for  the  work  was  virtually  un- 
known then  in  the  Enghsh-speaking 
world,  and  its  Fiordiligi  quite  astonished 
the  critics.  The  part  was  performed 
throughout  the  prewar  seasons  (and  of 
course  on  records)  by  Ina  Souez,  a  re- 
markable soprano  hsted  in  Glynde- 
bourne's early  program  books  as       '  ? 
"British," -though  in  fact  she  was  so 
only  by  marriage.  Ina  Souez  was  born 
in  Windsor,  Colorado,  and  today  lives 
in  retirement  in  West  Hollywood,  Cah- 
fornia.  With  the  one  exception  of  Rise 
Stevens,  who  sang  at  the  1939  festival. 
Miss  Souez  was  Glyndebourne's  only 
American-born  artist  in  the  six  seasons 
before  the  war. 

What  a  contrast  in  the  1980s!  The 
Fiordihgi  of  this  year's  anniversary  Cosi 
was  the  equally  remarkable  Carol  Van- 
ess,  a  native  Californian  who  first  came 
to  Glyndebourne  two  years  ago  after 
appearances  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
and  New  York  City  Opera.  The  Dora- 
bella  was  Dolores  Ziegler,  making  her 
British  debut  at  Glyndebourne  this  sea- 
son following  engagements  in  Washing- 
ton, St.  Louis  and  New  York  (again  the 
City  Opera),  as  well  as  at  La  Scala  and 
the  Opera  in  Paris.  A  third  American 
was  J.  Patrick  Raftery,  Guglielmo, 
whose  Glyndebourne  debut  this  year 
had  been  preceded  by  stints  with  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago  and  San  Diego 
Opera. 

Cosi  was  by  no  means  an  exception. 
Altogether,  thirteen  American-born 
principals  took  part  in  the  1984  anniver- 
sary season.  Americans  dominated  Peter 
Hall's  new  production  of  L'lncorona- 
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zione  di  Poppea,  with  Maria  Ewing 
(Hall's  wife)  a  ravishing  Poppea,  Dennis 
Bailey  her  suitor  Nerone,  Cynthia 
Clarey  the  spurned  Ottavia  and  Dale 
Duesing  as  Poppea's  rejected  lover  Ot- 
tone.  The  other  new  production,  Ara- 
bella directed  by  John  Cox,  showed  an 
equally  strong  American  presence:  Ash- 
ley Putnam  in  the  title  role,  Gianna  Ro- 
landi  as  her  sister  Zdenka  and  veteran 
Regina  Sarfaty  fiUing  the  role  of  their 
mother,  the  Countess  Waldner.  Ro- 
landi,  whose  many  Stateside  credits  in- 
clude both  the  New  York  City  Opera 
and  the  Met,  was  in  residence  at  Glyn- 
debourne all  summer,  appearing  also  as 
Susanna  in  the  opening  Figaro  along 
with  fellow  Americans  Faith  Esham 
(Cherubino),  Mimi  Lerner  (Marcellina) 
and  Richard  Stilwell  (Almaviva). 

Glyndebourne's  numerous  American 
contingent  has  not  come  about  by  acci- 
dent. Brian  Dickie,  the  festival's  general 
manager  and  the  man  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  engaging  artists,  finds  the 
United  States  "a  tremendously  fertile 
hunting  ground."  He  goes  on  talent- 
scouting  visits  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
culminating  in  a  marathon  week  of  au- 
ditions, which  he  holds  in  company  with 
the  festival's  chairman.  Sir  George 
Christie,  every  March  in  New  York 
City.  "American  singers,"  says  Dickie, 
"are  wonderfully  well  trained,  and 
given  the  size  of  America's  population 
and  the  number  of  first-rate  opera  com- 
panies all  over  the  country,  there's  inev- 
itably quantity  as  well  as  quality.  It's  a 
Uttle  dispiriting  to  go  to  France  or  Italy 
these  days  in  search  of  new  talent.  In 


general,  the  training  there  is  far  infe- 
rior. Of  course,  the  Italians  and  French 
bring  a  special  quality  of  their  own,  and 
the  Central  European  tradition  cannot 
be  ignored.  But  increasingly  we  seem  to 
be  leaning  to  Americans.  They  have 
tremendous  apphcation,  they  aim  for 
the  highest  standards,  and  they  show  an 
overall  degree  of  professionalism  which 
is  unequaled." 

Dickie's  high  regard  is  well  recipro- 
cated. Despite  Glyndebourne's  compar- 
atively low  scale  of  fees,  American 
singers  flock  to  those  New  York  audi- 
tions in  March,  hoping  for  a  chance  to 
be  engaged.  As  noted,  soprano  Rolandi 
spent  sixteen  weeks  there  this  year, 
from  the  first  rehearsal  of  Figaro  on 
April  25  to  the  last  performance  of  Ara- 
bella on  August  16.  "I  wouldn't  have 
missed  this  for  anything,"  she  said,  mid- 
way in  her  tour  of  duty.  "It's  a  real  ^ 
privilege  to  be  here — with  so  many  fine 
musicians,  and  where  the  attention  paid 
to  details  of  ensemble  and  production  is 
so  extraordinary.  And,  besides,  it's  such 
a  beautiful  place  to  spend  the  summer!" 
Like  all  Glyndebourne  principals  who 
come  from  abroad,  she  found  lodgings 
in  one  of  the  many  bijou  villages  that  r 
lie  within  a  short  drive  of  the  opera 
house.  Janet  Moores,  a  motherly,  white- 
haired  woman  of  a  certain  age,  has 
been  arranging  these  accommodations 
for  visiting  artists  since  the  festival  be- 
gan. ^ 

Meticulous  attention  to  details  of  en- 
semble and  production — that  is  essen- 
tially what  Glyndebourne  is  all  about. 
Performances  there  are  honed  to  a  stan- 
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dard  of  perfection  seldom  encountered 
elsewhere,  and  the  splendid  ensemble 
helps  to  offset  the  occasional  weak- 
nesses in  Glyndebourne's  casts — those 
singers  who,  however  musicianly,  are 
small  and  dry  of  voice.  Candor  compels 
acknowledgment  that  not  every  artist 
engaged  by  the  festival  is  of  star  quality. 
Nevertheless,  Glyndebourne's  batting 
average  over  the  years  has  been  surpris- 
ingly high,  especially  among  women 
singers.  The  postwar  roster  includes 
Janet  Baker  (first  appearance  1966), 
Teresa  Berganza  (1958),  Montserrat 
Caballe  (1965),  Ileana  Cotrubas  (1969), 
Regine  Crespin  (1959),  Lisa  Delia  Casa 
(1951),  Mirella  Freni  (1960),  Sena  Juri- 
nac  (1949),  Birgit  Nilsson  (1951),  Elisa- 
beth Soderstrom  (1957),  Joan  Suther- 
land (1956),  Kiri  Te  Kanawa  (1973), 
and  Frederica  von  Stade  (1973).  The 
male  discoveries  have  been  somewhat 
less  startling,  though  the  management  is 
always  pleased  to  recall  that  Luciano 
Pavarotti  appeared  at  Glyndebourne,  as 
Idamante  in  Idomeneo,  in  the  year  of 
his  La  Scala  debut  (1964). 

A  recently  issued  three-disc  anthology 
of  historic  recordings  from  Glynde- 
bourne's first  thirty  years  (Seraphim  IC- 
6138)  provides  an  admirable  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  festival's  early  accomplish- 
ments: excerpts  from  the  still-impressive 
prewar  Mozart  productions  under 
Busch's  nimble  baton,  scenes  from  the 
1950s  Rossini  revivals  {La  Cenerentola, 
Le  Comte  Ory)  vivaciously  directed  by 
Vittorio  Gui,  the  final  duet  from  the 
landmark  Poppea  of  1962  in  Raymond 
Leppard's  lush  but  undeniably  effective 


"realization,"  and  rare  bits  and  pieces 
from  the  1940  Beggars  Opera,  the  1947 
Orfeo  with  Kathleen  Ferrier,  and  the 
1954  production  of  Busoni's  Arlecchino. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  representa- 
tion either  in  this  anthology  or  on  other 
commercial  discs  (pirated  versions  do 
exist)  of  Glyndebourne's  Richard 
Strauss  productions,  long  a  chief  orn- 
ament. Indeed,  Ariadne  and  Capriccio 
seem  almost  to  have  been  predestined 
for  Glyndebourne.  Both  are  chamber 
operas  heard  to  best  effect  in  an  inti- 
mate theater.  Both  are  set  in  stately 
homes  not  unlike  the  Glyndebourne 
manor  house  itself.  And  both  are  con- 
cerned with  performing  opera  in  pri- 
vate, aristocratic  surroundings. 

By  all  accounts,  John  Christie  (1882- 
1962)  had  more  than  a  little  in  common 
with  Ariadne  s  unseen  "gnadigen 
Herrn,"  who  loftily  decrees  through  his 
Major-domo  that  the  opera  singers  and 
commedia  dell'arte  players  should  join 
forces  so  as  to  speed  up  the  evening's 
entertainment.  Christie  was,  for  one 
thing,  an  ardent  Teutonophile,  going  so 
far  as  to  identify  toilet  doors  during  the 
festival's  early  years  merely  with  the 
signs  "Damen"  and  "Herren,"  and  in- 
deed he  was  very  much  the  eccentric 
lord  of  the  manor,  with  a  pronounced 
stubborn  streak  (qualities  perhaps  es- 
sential for  anyone  attempting  to  launch 
an  opera  house  in  the  Sussex  country- 
side, a  good  hour's  travel  from  Lon- 
don). But  he  was  also  generous  (the  six 
prewar  seasons  cost  him  £100,000  out  of 
his  pocket)  and  willing  to  listen  to  rea- 
son from  those  people,  like  Busch  and 
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Ebert,  whom  he  came  to  respect.  His. 
son  George,  who  also  celebrates  a  fif-  - 
tieth  anniversary  this  year,  is  made  of 
milder,  more  malleable  stuff.  Neverthe- 
less, Glyndebourne  is  still  very  much,  in 
Dickie's  words,  "a  Christie  family  en- 
terprise." As  chairman  of  Glynde- 
bourne Productions  Limited,  Christie 
(Sir  George  since  the  Queen's  Birthday 
Honours  List  in  June)  has  ultimate  re- 
sponsibihty  for  making  ends  meet. 

Unlike  every  other  leading  opera 
house  and  music  festival  in  Europe, 
Glyndebourne  gets  along  without  a 
penny  of  government  subsidy.  Some  65 
percent  of  the  budget  comes  from  the 
box  office — a  proportion  far  in  excess  of 
any  comparable  operation  in  the  gener- 
ally insolvent  world  of  opera.  The  re- 
mainder comes  from  individual  sponsors 
(this  year  IBM  underwrote  the  new 
Poppea,  Imperial  Tobacco  the  new  Ara- 
bella), from  advertisers  in  the  program 
book  and  from  the  Glyndebourne  Festi- 
val Society.  The  latter  has  230  corporate 
members  who  pay  £1,600  a  year  simply 
for  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a  certain 
number  of  tickets  during  the  season, 
and  5,000  individual  members  who  pay 
£35  a  year  in  return  for  the  chance  to 
book  seats  ahead  of  the  general  public. 
Between  them,  they  take  84  percent  of 
the  available  tickets.  Sponsors  too  get 
special  consideration  for  booking  seats. 
Consequently,  very  few  tickets  are  left 
over  for  sale  at  the  box  office,  and  such 
is  the  demand  for  them  that  there  is  a 
long  waiting  list  for  those  would-be 
members,  corporate  and  individual, 
wishing  to  join  the  Festival  Society.  In 


fact,  an  individual  applying  for  member- 
ship today  will  probably  have  to  wait 
beyond  the  year  2000  to  get  on  the  list. 

All  this  makes  for  a  healthy  balance 
sheet,  but  it  lays  Glyndebourne  open  to 
the  oft  repeated  charge  that  it  is  an  un- 
repentantly  elitist  enterprise.  Its  audi- 
ences are  not  only  well-to-do  but  well 
connected  (at  least  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness), and  as  a  corollary  they  are  not 
always  the  most  discerning  or  sophis- 
ticated of  listeners.  This  seems  to 
bother  a  lot  of  sideUne  coaches.  John 
Drummond,  formerly  director  of  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  contends  that  "The 
attraction  of  the  place  to  sponsors  is  the 
garden  and  the  dinner  and  the  chance 
of  entertaining  their  guests.  And  this 
creates  that  terrible  business  with  the 
audience,  that  even  if  the  production  is 
superb,  as  so  many  of  them  are,  they 
don't  realize  it."  The  same  note  is 
sounded  by  Sir  Roy  Strong,  director  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Writ- 
ing in  The  Times,  he  observed  that  "if 
pressed  hard,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
audience  would  have  to  admit  that  what 
they  really  go  for  is  the  long  dinner  in- 
terval. Although  one  recognizes  a  hard 
core  of  opera  buffs,  the  audiences  bear  . 
httle  resemblance  to  those  at  either 
Covent  Garden  or  the  CoHseum.  .  .  . 
Overheard  conversation  consists  of  un- 
ending eulogy  rather  than  enlightened 
criticism." 

The  artists  onstage  seem  to  be  both- 
ered far  less.  Hugues  Cuenod,  that  im- 
comparable  master  of  cameo  roles,  has 
been  performing  at  Glyndebourne  over 
thirty  years,  far  longer  than  any  other 
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artist  on  the  current  roster  (he  appeared 
this  season  at  eighty-two,  as  Don  Curzio 
in  Figaro).  To  him  and  his  colleagues, 
Cuenod  insists,  it  matters  not  at  all  that 
the  Glyndebourne  audiences  may  be 
less  knowledgeable  than  others.  "They 
truly  seem  to  enjoy  what  we  do,"  he 
says,  "and  that's  what  really  counts  for 
a  performer." 

To  offset  the  stigma  of  elitism,  Glyn- 
debourne is  doing  everything  possible  to 
reach  out  beyond  the  fashionable  festi- 
val. Immediately  after  the  season  ends 
in  Sussex,  concert  performances  of  one 
or  more  new  productions  are  given  be- 
fore the  predominantly  young  and  im- 
pecunious "Prom"  audiences  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  (and  simultaneously 
broadcast  by  the  BBC).  At  least  two 
productions  are  televised  each  year. 
Furthermore,  Glyndebourne  Touring 
Opera  takes  three  festival  productions 
each  autumn  to  various  provincial  thea- 
ters around  Britain,  performing  them, 
however,  with  different  casts  under  dif- 
ferent conductors.  The  touring  company 
is  separate  from  the  festival  and  quali- 
fies for  a  modest  government  subsidy. 
Its  singers  are  all  British,  and  from  their 
ranks — as  well  as  from  the  festival  cho- 
rus— have  come  a  number  of  distin- 
guished alumni,  among  them  Linda 
Esther  Gray,  Rosahnd  Plowright, 
Thomas  Allen  and  Benjamin  Luxon. 

But  to  most  of  us  the  word  Glynde- 
bourne inevitably  connotes  the  lovely 
manor  house  in  Sussex,  with  its  cozy 
theater,  its  verdant  grounds,  its  dressy 
audience.  Has  the  place  changed  much 
over  the  years?  I  put  the  question  to 


Cuenod.  "Well,  of  course  it  has  become 
bigger.  The  capacity  of  the  theater  has 
been  increased,  and  also  the  depth  of 
the  stage.  There  are  many  more  people 
on  the  staff  than  when  I  first  came.  And 
the  facilities  for  rehearsing,  and  for 
making  costumes  and  constructing  sets, 
have  been  improved  enormously.  But 
despite  all. this,  Glyndebourne  has  re- 
tained its  marvelous  family  atmosphere. 
Artists  come  together  here  for  at  least 
eight  weeks.  They  work  together,  eat 
together,  probably  sometimes  sleep  to- 
gether too,  all  the  while  being  com- 
pletely immersed  in  making  the  most 
wonderful  music.  It's  a  happy  place, 
and  the  performances  show  it." 

Sir  Peter  Hall,  who  shares  with  Ber- 
nard Haitink  artistic  responsibility  for 
the  festival,  puts  it  another  way:  "It  is 
difficult  to  indulge  in  star  nonsense  at 
Glyndebourne.  In  this  community,  it  is 
the  work  that  matters.  And  it  is  the 
community  that  is  treasured  rather  than 
the  stars.  .  .  .  Out  of  Glyndebourne's 
sense  of  community  has  come  a  unique 
sense  of  ensemble.  It  is  an  ideal  which 
may  not  always  be  achieved  in  this  im- 
perfect world.  But  it  is  always  aimed 
at." 
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Shinichi  Suzuki 

by  Ruth  Zinar 

The  American  Music  Teacher 
September/October  1984 

Shinichi  Suzuki,  developer  of  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  teaching  of  viohn,  be- 
lieves that  all  children  have  latent  talent 
which  can  and  should  be  fostered.  His 
father  was  founder  of  the  largest  violin 
factory  in  Japan;  and  in  his  early  years, 
Shinichi  attended  "commercial"  school 
in  his  native  country  in  preparation  for 
taking  his  place  in  the  family  business. 
To  the  young  Suzuki,  the  violin  was  a 
toy,  and  he  even  recalls  using  one  as  a 
bat  with  which  to  strike  a  ball.  Then,  as 
an  adolescent  of  seventeen,  he  heard 
recordings  by  Elman.  He  was  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  beauty  of  the  violin 
music,  that  he  tried  to  teach  himself, 
playing  entirely  by  ear. 

Apparently,  he  had  abihty.  Encour- 
aged by  music  teachers  and  Japanese 
men  of  influence,  he  undertook  the  seri- 
ous study  of  violin — at  first  in  Japan, 
and  later,  in  Germany  with  Professor 
Karl  Klinger,  an  eminent  violinist. 
Through  Khnger,  he  became  acquainted 
with  outstanding  musical  and  scientific 
figures  (including  Einstein). 

Throughout  these  years,  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  positive  ethi- 
cal and  moral  example  of  his  father  and 
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by  the  writings  of  Tolstoy.  His  resulting 
high  idealism  and  his  love  for  music  and 
for  children  led  him  to  decide  on  viohn 
teaching  as  a  career.  Through  the  chal- 
lenging experiences  of  teaching  small 
children  to  play  the  viohn,  he  developed 
over  the  years  his  method  of  instruc- 
tion, culminating,  in  1947,  with  the  in- 
auguration of  "Talent  Education"  at 
Matsumoto  Music  School.  Later,  in 
1969,  the  Early  Development  Associa- 
tion was  established  in  Japan.  There, 
Suzuki's  ideas  were  applied  not  only  to 
violin  instruction,  but  also  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Japanese,  Enghsh,  gymnastics, 
calhgraphy,  and  "thinking"  (the  basics 
of  mathematics). 

By  1969,  more  than  150,000  young 
children  in  Japan  had  learned  to  play 
the  violin.  The  first  exposure  in  Amer- 
ica of  Suzuki's  methods  was  through  a 
film  showing  a  thousand  children  play- 
ing Bach's  Double  Concerto.  What  fol- 
lowed— concert  tours  starting  at  about 
that  time  and  TV.  programs — has  led  to 
what  has  been  called  a  "Suzuki  explo- 
sion," and  many  little  ones  have  bene- 
fited from  the  ideals  and  contributions 
of  Suzuki. 

In  discussing  his  ideas,  Suzuki  de- 
clares that  children's  development  de- 
pends on  how  they  are  raised. 
"Education  begins  from  the  day  of 
birth"  ^  and  this  is  not  only  true  of  mu- 
sic, but  "everything  good  or  bad  is  ab- 
sorbed."^  AU  children  have  potential 
talent.  Just  as  they  can  learn  to  speak 
and  to  read  language,  they  can  develop 
the  abihty  to  play  the  viohn;  if  they  fail, 
they  do  so  because  of  faulty  methods. 
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Ability  is  not  inherited,  but  rather,  must 
be  nurtured:  "No  one  can  tell  how  able 
man  is  by  nature.  What  is  known  is  the 
ability  that  is  spoiled  or  developed. 
Indeed,  according  to  Suzuki,  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  innate  aptitude  for 
music, '"^  and  there  should  be  no  "ad- 
missions" test  for  music  instruction.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  superior  and  inferior 
qualities,  but  whether  any  talent  can  be 
developed  depends  on  the  environment, 
especially  on  the  very  first  stages  of  in- 
fancy and  early  childhood.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  frequently  too  late  when 
education  is  started. 

Because  Suzuki  believes  that  the  mus- 
ical sense,  like  the  linguistic  sense,  de- 
velops gradually  and  imperceptibly,  his 
method  which  he  calls  the  "Mother 
Tongue  Method,"  is  based  on  the  way 
the  child  learns  his  native  language — by 
hearing  it  from  birth.  Thus,  from  baby- 
hood, the  child  hears  the  same  music 
repeatedly,  every  day,  until  he  knows  it 
thoroughly  and  he  continues  to  hear  a 
tape  or  recording  (the  performance 
should  be  a  superior  one)  while  he  is 
learning  the  piece.  Even  "subliminal" 
hearings  of  the  music  while  the  child  is 
engaged  in  other  activities  can  be  valua- 
ble. Suzuki  calls  these  repeated  hearings 
of  the  music  to  be  learned  "the  most 

important  element  in  musical  educa- 
tion."5 

Under  the  optimum  conditions  set 
forth  by  Suzuki,  the  mother  is  taught  to 
play  at  least  one  piece  so  that  she  can 
help  the  child  to  learn:  "Until  the  par- 
ent can  play  one  piece,"  states  Suzuki, 
"the  child  does  not  play  at  all."^  The 


mother  uses  a  very  small  violin  suited  to 
the  child's  size  and  eventually,  after  the 
child  hears  her  and  sees  other  children 
play,  motivation  to  learn  is  created:  "he 
wants  to  join  the  fun."^  When  lessons 
start,  the  mother  is  supposed  to  attend 
with  the  child,  because  as  the  pupils  re- 
ceive only  one  lesson  a  week,  the  moth- 
er's help  is  needed  the  other  six  days. 

Once  instruction  starts,  repetition  be- 
comes an  essential  element.  "We  .  .  . 
have  to  train  and  educate  our  abil-  * 
ity  .  .  .  do  the  thing  over  and  over  again 
until  it  feels  natural,  simple  and  easy."^ 
Only  in  this  way  can  a  skill  be  thor- 
oughly mastered. 

Memory  is  also  important  and  im-  ' 
proves  with  training.  In  the  Infant 
School  of  the  Talent  Education  Associa- 
tion, for  example,  all  children  learn  and 
recite  haiku,  a  Japanese  form  of  short 
verse.  At  first,  it  might  take  some  of 
them  ten  or  more  hearings  to  memorize 
a  haiku.  With  practice  during  the  sec- 
ond term,  they  can  memorize  one  after 
only  three  or  four  hearings  and  by  the 
third  term,  they  can  repeat  a  haiku  after 
only  one  hearing.  This  ability  is  not 
mere  parroting.  Such  ease  in  reciting 
haiku  results  and  such  famiharity  with 
the  medium,  that  some  of  the  children 
spontaneously  create  their  own  poetry 
in  haiku  form. 

Actually,  Suzuki's  aim  is  not  to  create 
musicians  but  to  develop  talent,  not  to 
have  the  child  "accumulate"  pieces  but 
to  master  what  he  has  learned.  All 
learning  should  be  a  delight,  Suzuki  be- 
heves,  and  children  should  start  with 
"the  fun  of  playing  a  game,  letting  their 
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spirit  of  fun  lead  them  in  the  right  di- 
rection."^ Hence,  the  child  takes  group 
lessons  as  well  as  private  lessons,  and 
many  game-hke  procedures  are  used. 
For  example,  the  teacher  will  ask  a 
question,  and  the  child,  while  still  play- 
ing the  violin,  will  answer.  This  is  prac- 
ticed until  it  can  be  done  naturally  and 
easily,  the  same  way  one  can  talk  and 
do  other  things  at  the  same  time.  In 
other  games  the  children  observe  the 
teacher  as  he  mimics  playing  a  piece 
and  from  the  movements,  they  guess 
the  name  of  the  composition  and  then 
play  it.  Or  quick  physical  response  will 
be  practiced  by  having  the  children  fol- 
low instructions  such  as  "Put  your  hand 
on  your  head  on  the  count  of  three." 

Instruction  proceeds  one  step  at  a 
time.  Suzuki  says  that  the  child  should 
practice  piece  A  until  it  is  played  well. 
Only  then  should  piece  B  be  added 
while  practice  on  A  continues  until  mas- 
tery is  achieved.  When  B  is  played  well, 
C  could  be  added  and  work  on  A,  al- 
though reduced,  continues. 

The  child  should  "play"  with  a  violin, 
enjoying  it  as  much  as  he  would  a 
game.  So  that  he  will  be  comfortable 
playing  the  instrument,  violins  of  var- 
ious sizes  are  used  so  that  from  the 
start,  little  fingers  will  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion for  good  intonation.  The  first  mel- 
ody learned,  "Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little 
Star,"  is  treated  as  material  for  a  game 
with  many  amusing  variations  of 
rhythmic  patterns.  The  first  teaching  is 
by  rote  and  by  ear;  little  by  little,  the 
music  becoming  more  challenging.  The 
goals  are  to  develop  the  sense  of  pitch 


and  an  appreciation  of  fine  music  and  to 
improve  the  memory,  concentration, 
perseverance,  and  sensitivity. 

A  "Suzuki"  lesson  includes  the  prac- 
tice of  good  manners  and  consideration. 
Children  are  praised  and  encouraged; 
they  respond  by  thanking  the  teacher 
for  the  lesson,  because  "Talent  Educa- 
tion" apphes  not  only  to  technical  skill 
"but  also  to  morahty,  building  of  char- 
acter and  appreciating  beauty."^ 

In  an  address  to  the  International  So- 
ciety of  Music  Education,  Suzuki  de- 
clared, "We  can  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  children  to  become  people  with 
beautiful  hearts  or  wild  people  hke 
beasts. "^°  His  exceptional  ideahsm  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  re- 
cently helped  to  establish  the  "Research 
Institute"  in  Matsumoto  whose  purpose 
is,  with  the  help  of  educational  special- 
ists, to  teach  mothers  how  to  "nurture 
the  children  at  home  at  the  age  of 
zero. "11  He  proposed  that  when  a  new 
baby  is  born,  a  specialist  in  child  rearing 
should  be  sent  to  the  home  to  congratu- 
late the  parents,  to  give  advice  on  how 
to  educate  the  baby  to  keep  it  in  good 
health,  how  to  develop  his  ability,  and 
how  to  make  him  "a  fine  human  being  - 
with  a  beautiful  heart."  Each  geograph- 
ical area  would  have  its  own  specialist 
who  would  watch  over  how  the  baby  is 
raised,  for  the  problem  is  not  the  chil- 
dren but  rather,  how  to  educate  the 
child. 

In  summarizing  his  approach,  Suzuki 
calls  for  the  following: 

"1.  Educate  as  early  as  possible. 
2.  Give  as  much  training  as  possible. 
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3.  Create  as  favorable  an  environ- 
ment as  possible. 

4.  Have  as  good  teachers  as  possi- 
ble. 

5.  Adopt  as  good  an  educational 
method  as  possible." 

"Wise  affection  creates  wise  children, 
while  foolish  affection  makes  foolish 
children,"  declares  Suzuki. The  pur- 
pose of  a  wise  Music  Education,  there- 
fore, is  "not  to  produce  professional 
musicians,  but  to  make  fine  people  who 
have  high  hearts,  wonderful  sensitivity, 
and  fine  ability."!^ 


13.  Ibid. 

14.  "The  New  Era  for  Children,"  pp. 
93-94.  ' 
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"The  art  of  music  is  hypnotized  by  the 
music  of  the  past,"  declares  Aaron 
Copland.  "Very  often  the  living  com- 
posers of  this  country — not  to  mention 
those  in  foreign  countries — have  to  take 
a  back  seat.  Most  people  with  funds  to 
distribute  tend  to  play  it  safe  by  pre- 
senting the  great  names,  the  famihar 
stars.  This  is  why  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  Paul  Fromm's  commitment  to 
the  art  of  young,  developing,  living 
composers." 

As  the  director  of  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation,  Paul  Fromm  has  single- 
handedly  done  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual to  support  new  music  in 
America.  To  composers  he  is  more  than 
an  energetic  businessman,  a  patron  of 
starving  artists.  He  is  an  unabashed 
champion,  a  discerning  audience  and  a 
friend.  Where  other  private  arts  patrons 
have  routinely  dismissed  new  symphon- 
ies, choral  works  and  chamber  music  as 
having  no  commercial  future  or  public- 
relations  cachet,  or  less  charitably,  dis- 
missed the  work  coming  out  of  music 
conservatories  and  private  studios  as  so 
much  noise,  Fromm  forged  ahead  into 
what  was,  in  essence,  uncharted  musical 
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terrain.  Over  the  past  thirty  years,  he 
has  given  commissions  to  over  150 
young  and  estabhshed  composers,  a 
"Who's  Who"  of  contemporary  music. 

But  Paul  Fromm's  recent  decision  to 
completely  reorganize  his  foundation 
and  withdraw  his  co-sponsorship  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  con- 
temporary music  week  at  Tanglewood 
has  rocked  the  musical  world.  His 
change  of  heart  has  opened  a  Pandora's 
box  of  questions  about  how  a  patron's 
support  can  influence  an  institution  with 
its  own  traditions  and  agenda  and  how 
the  media — in  particular,  the  New  York 
Times — affects  musical  trends  and  activ- 
ity. The  argument  has  polarized  two 
charismatic,  willful  men,  Paul  Fromm 
and  Gunther  Schuller,  but  the  issues  are 
larger  than  these  two  individuals.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Fromm  Founda- 
tion puts  into  relief  the  question  of 
which  music  will  survive  in  our  cul- 
ture— and  how,  if  at  all,  anyone  can 
place  bets  on  our  musical  posterity. 

"Paul  Fromm  is  a  very  powerful  per- 
sonality," says  Gunther  Schuller.  "No 
one  I  know  has  ever  won  an  argument 
with  him.  Once  he  has  formed  an  opin- 
ion, he  is  very  authoritative."  Schuller, 
a  composer,  conductor  and  educator 
who  served  on  the  Fromm  Foundation's 
board  of  directors  from  1972  to  1983, 
found  his  own  authority  as  Artistic  Di- 
rector of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  at 
Tanglewood  challenged  in  the  summer 
of  1983  when  he  read  an  interview  in 
the  New  York  Times.  In  this  interview 
Fromm  complained  that  the  program- 
ming  for  what  was  commonly  called 
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"Fromm  Week"  at  Tanglewood  was  too 
narrow.  SchuUer  was  upset. 

"I  can  say  now  that  the  opinions  Paul 
holds  are  gathered  from  certain  com- 
posers and  musicians  whom  he  respects. 
For  the  last  twenty  years,  the  people  he 
rehed  on  for  his  musical  judgments 
were  people  like  Elliott  Carter,  Milton 
Babbitt,  and  myself,  among  others.  His 
position  now  is  that  the  music  we  chose 
has  not  entered  the  repertory  and  he 
has  swung  his  support  to  the  experimen- 
tal fringe,  which  includes  theatrical  ap- 
proaches, and  the  composers  of  the 
'Minimahst'  school  such  as  John  Adams 
and  Philip  Glass,  who  already  have 
popular  success. 

"The  tragedy  about  this  is  that  he  is 
now  opposing  everything  he  ever  stood 
for.  This  act  will  undermine  the  public 
perception  of  his  own  past  accomplish- 
ments— for  which  the  record  stands 
strong  and  clear.  Some  people  have 
pointed  out  that  he  is  getting  on  in 
years — and  that  he  has  a  desperate  need 
to  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory." 

Strong  words  from  a  man  who  called 
Paul  Fromm  a  friend.  But  at  the  center 
of  the  controversy  is  Fromm  himself. 
Sitting  with  his  back  to  the  picture  win- 
dow in  the  restaurant  of  the  Ritz  Carl- 
ton Hotel  in  Boston,  Paul  Fromm  is  an 
authentic,  cultured  aristocrat  among  the 
merely  wealthy.  His  hght-sensitive  eyes 
are  comforted  by  grey  smoked  glasses 
resting  on  the  sharp  hook  of  a  nose, 
and  his  white  hair  is  brushed  back  in 
short,  decisive  waves.  Fromm  speaks  in 
a  booming  voice  that  has  no  room  for 
apologies  in  it,  and  his  conversation  is 


peppered  with  quotations  that  are  clues 
to  a  voracious  reading  habit  and  prodi- 
gious memory,  and  a  frame  of  hterary 
reference  that  extends  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Marcel  Duchamp  to  Gore 
Vidal.  He  laughs  easily  and  heartily.  At 
age  seventy-seven,  he  no  longer  owns 
the  Great  Lakes  Wine  Company  im- 
porters, a  business  he  began  as  a  thirty- 
year-old  refugee  from  Nazi  Germany, 
but  he  still  works  full-time  in  the  busi- 
ness— and  is  apt  to  answer  the  phone  ,  '  , 
himself  with  a  cheery  hello. 

For  Paul  Fromm,  contemporary  music 
has  been  a  compelhng  interest  since  his 
earliest  years.  Born  in  Kitzingen,  Ger- 
many, in  September  1906,  into  the  third 
generation  in  a  family  of  Jewish  wine 
merchants,  Fromm  was  the  youngest  of 
five  children.  He  and  his  brother  Her- 
bert played  piano  transcriptions  of  or- 
chestral works — symphonies  by  Brahms, 
concertos  by  Mozart.  Before  the  age  of 
radio,  Fromm  remarks,  if  you  wanted  to 
hear  music,  you  had  to  m^ake  it  your- 
self. Living  in  a  small  Bavarian  town, 
he  considered  even  the  recitals  of  the 
students  at  a  nearby  conservatory  great 
events  to  be  anticipated  and  then  sa- 
vored. . 

"All  my  life  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  arts  of  my  own  time,"  says  Paul 
Fromm.  "What  else  can  be  more  reflec- 
tive of  the  time  in  which  you  live?  In 
those  days,  if  a  composer,  let's  say  Paul 
Hindemith — who  was  at  that  time  a  vi- 
ola player  in  the  Frankfurt  Symphony — 
had  a  work  in  progress,  we  were  tre- 
mendously excited.  We  couldn't  wait  for 
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the  performance.  The  same  was  true  for 
the  work  of  writers  Hke  Stefan  Zweig 
and  Thomas  Mann,  and  visual  artists. 
You  had  this  anticipation  that  a  new 
horizon  would  open  for  you." 

From  1921-26,  Fromm  attended  the 
now-legendary  new-music  festivals  at 
Donaiischingen,  a  town  in  the  Black 
Forest  where  the  Prince  Max  Egon  zu 
Fiirstenberg  invited  Hindemith,  with 
Heinrich  Burkhard,  to  organize  pro- 
grams that  would  promote  unknown 
and  disputed  musical  talent.  This  was 
the  earhest  festival  ever  to  devote  itself 
exclusively  to  contemporary  music, 
commissioning  chamber  operas  and  mu- 
sic for  films,  in  addition  to  works  for 
unaccompanied  chorus,  military  bands 
and  mechanical  instruments.  But  for  all 
his  devotion,  Paul  Fromm  was  not  fated 
to  be  a  musician  himself.  "I  wasn't  tal- 
ented enough  to  be  a  professional,''  he 
admits,  despite  the  fact  that  music  was 
so  important  to  him  that  he  used  to 
travel  on  business  trips  with  a  small  si- 
lent keyboard  on  his  lap  so  that  he 
could  practice.  His  father  had  chided 
him  about  his  interest  in  music,  main- 
taining that  music  was  one  of  the 
''breadless  arts" — that  if  he  became  a 
musician,  he  could  expect  to  starve — 
and  although  Herbert  went  on  to  be- 
come a  composer  and  conductor  in 
Wurzburg  and  then  a  synagogue  musi- 
cian in  the  United  States,  Paul  contin- 
ued in  the  family  wine  business,  first  in 
Germany  and  then  in  Chicago.  His  de- 
cision to  pursue  this  professional  path 
was  a  fateful  one,  since,  as  he  likes  to 
say,  the  artistic  process  depends  on  lis- 


teners as  much  as  it  depends  on  com- 
posers and  performers. 

'T  always  planned  to  support  compos- 
ers— I  just  had  to  wait  until  I  could  af- 
ford it,"  he  says.  'T  established  my 
business  in  1939,  and  when  I  established 
the  foundation  in  1952,  I  had  a  formula 
that  I  carry  to  this  day — what  I  earn  in 
the  business  I  spend  on  the  founda- 
tion." 

Few  outsiders  realize  that  the  Fromm 
Foundation  has  managed  to  support  a 
wealth  of  contemporary  musical  activity 
on  a  modest  budget  of  $120,000  to 
$150,000  each  year.  This  is  possible  in 
part  because  Paul  Fromm  personally  ab- 
sorbs all  the  overhead  and  administra- 
tive costs.  More  than  one  person  recalls 
arriving  at  the  august  offices  of  the 
Fromm  Foundation  expecting  to  see  a 
well-appointed  waiting  room — perhaps 
with  fine  contemporary  art  on  the 
walls — and  instead,  having  to  make 
their  way  through  rows  of  wooden  wine 
crates. 

'T  do  not  like  to  think  of  art  as  a 
commodity,"  Fromm  says.  ''I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  you  cannot  have  any 
healthy  musical  culture  without  placing 
the  composer  in  the  center  of  musical 
life.  After  all,  it  is  a  truism,  but  without 
the  composer,  music  ceases  to  exist.  In 
our  culture  it  is  the  performer  who  has 
become  a  culture  hero.  People  are  im- 
pressed that  almost  as  many  people  go 
to  concerts  as  to  baseball  games,  but 
they  do  not  realize  that  the  composer  is 
the  prime  resource. 

"Gunther  Schuller's  resignation  from 
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the  foundation  was  very  regrettable," 
Fromm  continues.  "I  esteem  him  as  a 
person  and  as  a  composer,  but  we  could 
not  agree  on  the  selection  of  composers. 
He  was  very  adamant  about  doing 
things  the  way  he  had  been  doing  them, 
and  we  had  an  honest  disagreement. 
His  statement  that  Fm  now  opposing 
everything  I  stood  for  cannot  stand  un- 
corrected. My  devotion  to  composers 
whose  music  I  loved  in  the  past  and  will 
always  love  needs  no  reaffirmation. 
Schuller  himself,  as  well  as  Babbitt  and 
Carter,  both  of  whom  he  mentioned, 
are  among  those  composers. 

"Nevertheless,  the  festival  and  the 
works  the  foundation  commissioned 
were  becoming  monolithic,  and  ex- 
cluded from  performance  certain  styles 
and  techniques  which  are  used  today  by 
some  gifted  composers:  the  so-called 
Minimalists,  those  working  in  electronic 
media,  and  so  on.  We  were  too  limited. 
We  spent  too  much  time  paying  tribute 
to  older  composers  and  giving  retro- 
spectives. We  were  too  narrow  in  our 
scope.  The  forward  thrust  was  missing." 

The  adjectives  ''narrow"  and  "lim- 
ited" hurt  Schuller,  who  responds  in- 
credulously. "I  have  no  stylistic  or 
conceptual  biases  or  limitations  in  mu- 
sic! What's  so  ludicrous  about  this 
charge  is  that  there  are  composers  who 
think  my  likes  and  perspective  are  al- 
most indiscriminate.  My  disagreement 
with  Paul  is  not  over  style  but  aesthet- 
ics, quality  of  music  and  principles,  and 
on  these  I  will  not  compromise." 

One  of  Schuller's  younger  colleagues 
comes  to  his  defense  and  concurs. 


"Sure,  he  likes  Milton  Babbitt,"  this 
musician  says,  "but  it's  ludicrous  to  sim- 
plify his  career  by  saying  that  he's  nar- 
row. He  championed  the  interest  in 
Scott  Joplin,  in  country  fiddling,  in  the 
klezmer  music  revival.  In  the  1950s  he 
wrote  variations  on  a  theme  by  Thelon- 
ious  Monk  that  academic  composers 
laughed  at  because  nobody  took  jazz  se- 
riously in  the  classical-music  world. 
When  he  was  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory he  brought  in  eclectic  people 
like  George  Russell  and  Ran  Blake." 

Yet  Schuller  has  found  himself  belea- 
guered and  believes  there  is  more  in  the 
foundation's  shift  in  direction  than 
meets  the  eye.  "Paul  Fromm  has  sold 
his  soul  and  made  an  alliance  with  John 
Rockwell  of  the  New  York  Times,''  he 
says.  "Rockwell  is  committed  to  knock- 
ing me  out  of  the  ring.  He  can  dictate 
policies  in  taste  because  99  percent  of 
the  people  in  music  are  afraid  of  stand- 
ing up  to  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Tanglewood  festival  has  been  a  thorn  in 
Rockwell's  side  for  years.  .  .  ." 

John  Rockwell,  as  a  bit  player  in  the 
drama  of  the  Fromm  Foundation's  reor- 
ganization, walks  a  tightrope  between 
prestige  and  influence,  and  he  knows  it, 
but  his  reply  to  Schuller's  attack  is 
phlegmatic.  "Fve  been  bellyaching 
about  the  narrow  strictures  of  the 
Fromm  festival  programming  at  Tangle- 
wood  for  years  and  expressed  my 
hope — in  print — that  it  would  broaden," 
he  says.  "What  Schuller  sees  as  a  focus 
and  an  aesthetic  stand  I  find  narrow. 
Fm  not  going  to  say,  'Shucks,  we're  just 
the  little  old  New  York  Times' — I  know 
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we're  powerful — but  I  have  no  intention 
of  knocking  Gunther  Schuller  out  of  the 
ring.  Over  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
Paul  Fromm  has  shown  a  steady  tend- 
ency to  divorce  himself  from  the  stricter 
musical  hardhners,  and  he  may  have 
used  my  reviews  to  back  his  own  feel- 
ings. But  you  know,  Fromm  is  still  a 
Central  European  in  his  seventies — he's 
not  about  to  espouse  total  anarchism. 

"Secretly,  I  admire  Gunther  Schuller 
for  standing  up  to  the  power  of  a  pa- 
tron," Rockwell  adds.  "But  I  would  like 
him  to  know  publicly  that  I  wish  they 
could  have  come  to  an  agreement.  I 
didn't  orchestrate  anything." 

The  Fromm  Foundation's  reorganization 
effectively  decentralizes  its  artistic  deci- 
sion-making processes.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors will  remain  tripartite,  with 
composer  Earle  Brown  joining  Fromm 
and  Harvard  music-department  chair- 
man Christoph  Wolff,  but  three  regional 
advisory  councils  have  been  devised  as 
well.  The  Eastern  group  includes  Alvin 
Lucier,  Charles  Dodge,  and  Joan 
Tower;  the  Midwest  is  represented  by 
composers  John  Eaton,  Ben  Johnston 
and  Robert  Morgan  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  a  San  Francisco-based  axis 
of  "scouts"  for  the  foundation  includes 
John  Adams,  Morton  Subotnick  and 
critic  Michael  Steinberg,  who  serves  as 
artistic  advisor  for  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony. 

Once  selected,  composers  will  receive 
a  grant  equal  to  what  the  foundation 
has  offered  in  the  past:  $3,000,  about 
the  same  sum  offered  by  the  National 


Endowment  for  the  Arts.  This  is  a  small 
amount,  but  one  which  can  make  a  dif- 
ference between  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  a  score  and  the  need  to  wait 
tables  or  teach  piano  to  pay  the  electric 
company.  But  more  important  is  the 
foundation's  guarantee  that  commissions 
will  be  heard — and  heard  under  the  best 
possible  conditions,  with  adequate  re- 
hearsal time  and  excellent  musicians 
committed  to  performing  new  music. 

"What  we  hope  for  from  these  com- 
missions is  no  less  than  three  perform- 
ances in  three  different  parts  of  the 
country,"  Fromm  explains.  "If  a  new 
work  is  good  enough  to  be  presented  by 
Musica  Viva  in  Boston  it  is  also  good 
enough  to  be  played  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Contemporary  Chamber  Players. 
The  concept  behind  this  is  to  move 
pieces  into  the  active  repertoire  of  new- 
music  groups  across  the  country.  These 
different  groups  will  have  to  be  partici- 
pating in  an  atmosphere  of  trust." 

At  Harvard,  where  the  foundation 
has  been  headquartered  in  the  East 
since  1972,  Fromm  has  estabhshed  a 
visiting  professorship  to  be  held  by  a 
composer  of  "international  standing" 
for  one  semester  every  three  years. 
England's  Peter  Maxwell  Davies  will  be 
the  first  to  occupy  this  position  during 
the  spring  term  of  the  academic  year 
1984-85.  Fromm  says  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  support  a  number  of  Berkshire 
Music  Center  fellowships  for  young 
composers,  and  no  one  close  to  the 
foundation  has  ruled  out  the  possibility 
of  the  Fromm  festival  evolving  in  some 
other  location  in  the  future.  In  the 
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meantime,  the  foundation  has  lent  sup- 
port this  year  to  a  number  of  music  fes- 
tivals known  for  their  programmmg  of 
new  music,  including  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  Horizons  '84,  the  Aspen 
Music  Festival,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Cham- 
ber Music  Festival. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  annual  Festi- 
val of  Contemporary  Music  will  go  on 
under  the  direction  of  Gunther  SchuUer, 
with  or  without  Paul  Fromm's  blessing 
and  support.  Thomas  Morris,  the  Sym- 
phony's General  Manager,  is  guarded 
but  firm  when  he  says,  "Anyone  who  is 
supporting  an  activity  has  the  option  of 
ceasing  that  support  if  he  is  not  happy 
and  [Fromm]  exercised  that  prerogative. 
We  are  looking  for  other  support  [for 
the  festival],  but  if  that  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, we  are  prepared  to  do  it  our- 
selves." 

In  Fromm's  own  eyes,  the  problem  is 
making  sure  that  contemporary  music 
does  not  stay  quarantined.  He  is  sur- 
prisingly sympathetic  to  people  who  dis- 
like much  of  the  music  he  has  presented 
over  the  years,  and  his  support  of  a 
wider  musical  palette  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  gesture  made  out  of  discourage- 
ment. 

"When  I  was  young  in  Germany  you 
could  learn  music  as  a  language,"  he 
says.  "It  was  based  on  tonal  centers,  on 
the  triad,  on  certain  musical  forms. 
When  there  was  a  symphony,  you  knew 
exactly  what  it  would  be — it  would  be- 
gin with  one  theme  and  then  go  into  dis- 
array, but  in  the  end  it  was  resolved 
and  ended  in  the  same  key  as  the  begin- 


ning. Music  lovers  were  steeped  in  the 
musical  tradition.  The  composer  Alban 
Berg  said  in  1930  that  ever  since  we 
abandoned  the  triad,  the  ahenation  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  audience 
set  in.  Until  then,  I  would  say  that 
there  was  a  linear  progression  of  musi- 
cal styles — first  was  Renaissance,  then 
Baroque,  then  Classicism,  then  Roman- 
ticism, then  post-Romanticism — but 
what  came  afterwards  was  a  big  ques- 
tion mark:  it  can  no  longer  be  classified. 
We  got  into  musical  pluralism,  which 
means  that  a  composer  almost  has  to 
create  his  own  style,  one  that  is  appro- 
priate to  his  own  musical  vision  and 
taste. 

"The  traditional  symphonic  form  lent 
itself  to  a  kind  of  mass  experience.  The 
problem  is  that  audiences  hear  Bee- 
thoven and  then  try  to  make  a  leap  to 
the  music  of  contemporary  composers 
without  ever  hearing  their  antecedents 
— Berg,  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  Stravin- 
sky, Webern — and  they  become  bewil- 
dered and  angry.  If  every  performer 
and  every  conductor  of  stature  would 
adopt  the  music  of  a  twentieth-century 
composer  that  he  or  she  really  liked — 
just  one — after  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, this  gulf  could  be  bridged. 

"Today  I  think  you  have  a  different 
audience  for  different  musics.  One  of 
the  democratic  fallacies  is  that  we  be- 
heve  that  everything  is  for  everybody.  I 
say  that  something  is  for  everybody. 
Musical  experience  is  something  very 
elusive,  personal.  There  are  no  labora- 
tory tests  for  what  you  experience." 

If  you  ask  Fromm  why  he  does  not 
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support  six  composers  he  likes  and  be- 
lieves in  and  let  the  others  find  other 
patrons,  he  looks  incredulous  and  then 
smiles  shghtly.  "If  you  are  in  search  of 
masterworks,  you  can  be  sure  they  will 
elude  you,"  he  laughs.  "If  I  would  give 
you  a  test,  and  ask  you  to  name  the 
twelve  great  composers  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century, after  six  you  would  be- 
gin to  stutter.  This  is  the  sorting-out 
process.  In  the  twenty-first  century,  the 
past  masters  will  be  people  who  are 
writing  now.  The  arts  have  the  same 
rights  to  fail  as  science.  I  do  not  try  to 
be  the  custodian  of  posterity.  The  most 
rehable  tool  we  have  for  assessing  the 
enduring  value  of  music  is  time.  A  mas- 
terwork  becomes  a  masterwork  after  so 
many  years  of  people  accepting  it  and 
wanting  to  hear  it  again  and  again.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Spanish  painter  Juan 
Gris  said  something  very  beautiful 
which  I  agree  with:  that  there  is  no 
masterpiece  that  is  conceived  in  a  style 
that  preceded  its  creation.  It's  true.  Art 
has  to  be  of  its  own  time.  You  cannot 
make  major  artistic  statements  when 
you  are  living  in  conservatism  and  nos- 
talgia." 

"There  are  no  demonstrable  facts  in 
the  arts,"  agrees  Gunther  SchuUer. 
"Who  is  to  say  that  ElHott  Carter  is 
greater  than  Steve  Reich?  My  objection 
is  that  certain  styles  of  music  need  inde- 
pendent patronage  exactly  because  they 
can't  find  easy  entry  into  the  musical 
marketplace.  Look,  Philip  Glass  has  it 
made,  financially  and  in  public  support. 
His  concerts  can  attract  2,000  people  in- 
stead of  200.  But  at  his  concerts  you  see 


artists,  dancers,  and  rock  fans — very 
few  serious  musicians.  I'm  not  about  to 
jump  on  that  bandwagon.  But  this  situ- 
ation has  brought  out  and  aired  the 
kinds  of  disagreements  and  perceptions 
that  can  occur  in  new  music." 

Fromm,  for  his  part,  knows  that  his 
patronage  is  only  one  element  in  a 
larger  picture.  "A  culture  is  something 
you  cannot  buy,"  he  says.  "It  begins  in 
the  minds  of  people.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  you  not  only  support 
creative  artists  but  that  you  also  nourish 
their  spirit.  People  believe  my  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  understand  that  the 
work  of  the  foundation  is  an  extension 
of  my  own  personality.  Composers  live 
on  the  fringes  of  our  life  in  this  culture. 
I  think  that  it  is  important  that  at  least 
one  person  shows  that  he  is  interested 
in  what  they  are  doing." 
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The  NLS  Music  Library: 
Music  Article  Guide  Service 

By  Shirley  Emanuel 

Many  music  readers  responding  to  the 
1983  general  music  reader  survey  said 
they  wanted  more  information  about 
the  Music  Article  Guide  service.  This 
article  is  on  that  subject. 

The  Music  Article  Guide  "service"  is 
an  umbrella  term  NLS  uses  to  describe 
its  project  which  includes  (1)  producing 
the  Music  Article  Guide  itself  in  both 
braille  and  cassette  formats,  and  (2) 
producing  on  demand  indexed  articles 
in  braille  or  on  cassette,  whichever  the 
reader  prefers.  This  project  is  one  of 
the  most  important  reference  activities 
of  the  NLS  Music  Section. 

The  Index 

The  Music  Article  Guide  is  a  print  index 
compiled  and  published  by  Information 
Services,  Incorporated,  Philadelphia, 
PA.  Many  university,  college,  and  con- 
servatory music  hbraries  and  public  U- 
brary  music  departments  subscribe  to 
the  print  index,  which  began  publication 
in  1965.  To  quote  the  Guide  itself,  it  is 
"the  nation's  only  annotated  quarterly 
reference  guide  to  selected,  significant 
signed  feature  articles  in  American  mu- 
sic periodicals  geared  exclusively  to  the 
special  needs  of  school  and  college  mu- 
sic educators." 

This  description  contains  several  sig- 
nificant words  and  phrases  that  are  es- 
sential to  an  understanding  of  what  this 
index  does  and  does  not  cover,  and 


what  it  can  do  for  you.  The  first  is  "sig- 
nificant signed  feature  articles."  Adver- 
tisements are  not  indexed,  of  course, 
and  references  and  annotations  are  lim- 
ited to  longer  articles  with  named  au- 
thors. The  next  significant  phrase  is 
"American  music  periodicals."  Impor- 
tant British  music  magazines,  for  exam- 
ple, are  excluded.  (Articles  from  British 
music  magazines  are  contained  in  the 
Braille  Musical  Magazine,  obviously  in 
braille,  and  also  available  on  free  sub- 
scription from  the  Music  Section  or 
through  your  cooperating  library.)  The 
phrase  "geared  exclusively  to  the  special 
needs  of  school  and  college  music  edu- 
cators" means  that  the  indexed  articles 
are  primarily  about  classical  music  and 
music  education.  Downbeat  is  not  in- 
dexed; Keyboard,  Guitar  Player,  Jour- 
nal of  Jazz  Studies,  Stereo  Review, 
Opera  News,  and  the  Musical  Quarterly 
are. 

The  Music  Article  Guide  is  the  most 
current  of  the  print  music  periodical  in- 
dexes. (The  others  are  Music  Jndex  and 
RJLM  Abstracts.)  It  is  published  quar- 
terly, covering  print  magazines  pub- 
hshed  from  roughly  one  to  four  months 
earlier.  The  normal  NLS  production 
time  for  the  Guide  in  braille  and  cas- 
sette formats  is  about  two  months, 
meaning  that  readers  have  access  to  ar- 
ticles from  three  to  seven  months  old. 
By  contrast,  the  latest  print  Music  Jndex 
received  in  the  Music  Section  is  dated 
November  1983  and  the  latest  RJLM 
Abstracts  is  January-April  1979. 
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The  Articles 

In  the  Music  Article  Guide,  articles  are 
listed  under  subjects,  for  example,  black 
music,  hymnody,  chamber  music,  choral 
art,  folk  music,  and  names  of  musicians. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  issue,  the  sub- 
jects to  be  found  in  that  particular  issue 
are  listed  to  make  it  easier  for  readers 
to  locate  topics  of  interest.  On  cassette, 
every  fifth  subject  is  tone  indexed. 

Once  readers  have  located  articles  of 
interest,  they  need  only  make  a  note  of 
the  NLS  order  number  and  the  first  few 
words  of  the  title  to  request  them  from 
the  Music  Section.  The  order  number 
consists  of  five  digits  and  comes  at  the 
very  end  of  each  article  listing.  The 
numbers  of  the  articles  are  consecutive, 
for  example,  92000,  92001,  92002. 

Individual  articles  are  brailled  and 
recorded  for  readers  on  demand,  a 
process  that  usually  takes  about  two 
months  for  first  priority  requests.  The 
time  is  much  shorter,  of  course,  if  the 
article  has  already  been  produced  for 
another  reader  and  a  copy  has  only  to 
be  made  from  the  master  already  here 
at  NLS. 

Any  number  of  articles  can  be  re- 
quested at  a  time;  however,  because  of 
the  number  of  requests  that  often  must 
be  satisfied  at  once,  particularly  after  a 
new  issue  is  distributed,  readers  are 
asked  to  identify  the  five  titles  they 
need  first.  These  five  are  then  produced 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis  until 
everybody's  first  priority  articles  are  fin- 
ished. Only  when  all  first  priority  arti- 
cles are  completed  are  second  priority 
titles  produced. 


Using  the  Guide 

The  Guide  can  be  used  in  several  ways, 
depending  on  individual  needs.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  it  can  be  a  guide  to 
important  current  music  periodical  liter- 
ature if  your  objective  is  to  keep  up 
with  recent  developments. 

The  index  can  also  be  an  important 
research  tool  if  you  are  a  student  or  if 
you  want  articles  published  as  far  back 
as  the  end  of  1976  (when  NLS  started 
braille  production).  The  articles  you 
want  may  already  have  been  produced 
or,  if  not,  they  will  be  produced  on  the 
same  basis  as  current  selections.  The 
Music  Section  maintains  a  collection  of 
retrospective  print  music  magazines  pri- 
marily for  this  purpose.  The  Guide  is  a 
much  more  efficient  and  effective  way 
to  locate  articles  for  a  research  paper  or 
thesis  than  scanning  dozens  of  individ- 
ual magazines,  an  approach  that  stu-  ^ 
dents  may  take  the  first  time  they  work 
on  such  an  assignment. 

Just  as  the  Guide  itself  is  found  in 
many  print  music  hbraries,  so  are  many 
of  the  major  print  magazines.  If,  be- 
cause of  personal  preference  or  the 
pressure  of  time,  you  want  a  sighted 
reader  to  locate  the  articles  for  you, 
you  can  do  so  if  you  have  access  to  a 
college,  university,  or  conservatory  mu- 
sic library  or  the  music  department  of  a 
fairly  large  public  Hbrary.  The  informa- 
tion that  is  needed  to  locate  the  print 
magazine  comes  just  before  the  five- 
digit  NLS  order  number.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  letters  and  numbers  such  as  ' 
PNM,  Fa-W82/Sp-Su  83,  79.  Deci- 
phered, this  code  means  Perspectives  of 
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New  Music  the  Fall-Winter  1982/Spring- 
Summer  1983  issue,  page  79.  (Near  the 
beginning  of  the  Guide  is  a  hst  called 
"Abbreviations  Used  for  Music  Periodi- 
cals" which  explains  the  code  letters 

used  for  the  different  magazines.)  .  ;  i 

A  word  of  caution  about  which  print 
magazines  you  will  be  able  to  find  easily  j 
is  appropriate  here.  Some  of  the  print  .  '  • 

periodicals  primarily  of  regional  interest  '  '    ^  ^ 

are  unlikely  to  be  in  print  libraries  out- 
side their  geographical  area,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Florida  Music  Director,  Rhode 
Island  Music  Educators  Review,  and 
South  Carolina  Musician. 

A  final  use  of  the  Guide  is  as  an  ad- 
dress list,  not  an  index.  At  the  end  of 
each  issue  is  a  section  called  "Directory 

of  American  Music  Periodicals."  If  you  ^  '    '  ' 

have  written  an  article,  for  example,  ' 
and  want  to  submit  it  to  appropriate 

music  magazines  for  possible  publica-  >  ^ 

tion,  this  directory  will  give  you  maga-  ' 

zine  names  and  addresses.  If  you  need    "  " 

further  information  about  any  of  these  - 
addresses,  you  can  also  call  the  Music  - 
Section.  Sometimes  addresses  change  ' 
or  periodicals  cease  pubhcation  and, 
when  we  know  this,  we  inform  the  print 

publisher  of  the  GwfWe.  -f 


Sample  issues  of  the  Music  Article 
Guide  and  further  information  about 
NLS  music  library  services  and  mate- 
rials can  be  obtained  by  calling  the 
Music  Section  at  (800)  424-8567  or  by 
writing  to  Music  Section,  National  Li- 
brary Service  for  the  Bhnd  and  Physi- 
cally Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress, 


Washington,  DC  20542. 
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V.  May  1984) 


Beginning  Piano  Methods  and 
Texts  in  Braille 


Adult  Piano  Course.  Belwin-Mills, 
1947 

Book  1    BRM  22809 


Introduction 

Braille  beginning  piano  instruction 
books  listed  in  this  circular  are  available 
on  a  two-month,  renewable  loan  to  eli- 
gible persons.  Write  to  the  Music  Sec- 
tion, National  Library  Service  for  the 
Bhnd  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  DC 
20542,  or  call  toll  free  (800)424-8567. 
Please  request  materials  by  author,  title, 
and  BRM  number. 

Methods  brailled  prior  to  1956  (the 
year  the  current  United  States  braille 
music  code  was  implemented)  are 
marked  by  an  asterisk.  We  recommend 
that  beginning  music  readers  select 
books  brailled  after  1956,  particularly 
when  studying  without  the  guidance  of  a 
braille  music  expert. 

Braille  titles  are  listed  by  author. 
Print  publishers  and  dates  are  given 
when  known.  Print  editions,  however, 
are  not  available  from  NLS.  Appendix 
A  is  a  selection  of  courses  suitable  for 
older  beginners.  Appendix  B  Usts  class 
piano  texts. 

Aaron,  Michael 

Piano  Course.  Belwin-Mills, 
1947-1952 

Primer      BRM  16256 

Grade  1    BRM  16304 

Grade  2    BRM  16306 

Grade  3    BRM  16337         ^  > 

Grade  4    BRM  20438 

Grade  5    BRM  20544 


Ahearn,  Ella  Mason,  Dorothy  Gay  nor 
Blake,  and  Raymond  Burrows 

*The  Adult  Explorer  at  the  Piano. 
Willis  Music,  1937    BRM  7270 
""The  Young  Explorer  at  the  Piano. 
WiUis  Music    BRM  20545 

Bastien,  James,  and  Jane  Smisor  Bastien 

The  Bastien  Piano  Library. 
Kjos  West,  1976 
Major  Scales  and  Pieces 

Level  4    BRM  26013 
Piano  Lessons 

Level  1    BRM  24691 

Level  2    BRM  25704 

Level  3    BRM  28204 
Technic  Lessons 

Primer     BRM  24685 

Level  1    BRM  24737 

Level  4    BRM  28205 
Theory  Lessons 

Primer     BRM  24693 
Piano  Solos 

Primer     BRM  24694 

Level  1    BRM  24697 

Level  2    BRM  25714 

Level  3    BRM  25705 

Level  4    BRM  25547 
Sight  Reading 

Level  1    BRM  24696 
Note  Speller 

Level  1    BRM  24980 
Beginning  Piano  for  Adults.  General 
Words  and  Music,  1968 
BRM  22805 

The  Older  Beginner  Piano  Course. 
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Kjos  West,  1977 
Level  2    BRM  26336 

Brimhall,  John 

Piano  Method.  Charles  Hansen, 
1968-71 

Book  1    BRM  25721 

Book  2    BRM  25257 

Book  4    BRM  25393 

Book  5    BRM  25394 

Exercises  in  Rhythm    BRM  22184 

Burnam,  Edna  Mae 

Piano  Course.  Wilhs  Music  Co., 
1958-60 
A  Dozen  a  Day 

Preparatory  Book    BRM  21219 

Book  1    BRM  22377 

Book  2    BRM  22378 

Book  3    BRM  22379 
A  Dozen  Piano  Pieces 

Book  2    BRM  23592 
For  You  Alone    BRM  23098 

Carroll,  Walter 

First  Piano  Lessons.  Forsyth  Brothers 
Book  1    BRM  24807 
Book  la  BRM  24806 
Book  2    BRM  1176 

Clark,  Frances 

Library  for  Piano  Students  (second 
series),  Summy-Birchard  Co.,  1962 
Look  and  Listen,  by  Frances  Clark, 
Louise  Goss,  and  David 
Kraehenbuehl 

Part  A  BRM  22373 
Part  B  BRM  22374 
Part  C  BRM  22375 
Part  D    BRM  22376 


Keyboard  Theory,  by  David 

Kraehenbuehl 
Book  1  BRM  23816 
Book  2  BRM  23817 
Book  3  BRM  23818 
Book  4  BRM  23819 
Book  5  BRM  23820 
Book  6    BRM  23821 

Jazz  and  Blues,  by  David 

Kraehenbuehl 
Book  1    BRM  22191 
Book  2    BRM  22193 
Books  5  and  6    BRM  27012 

Piano  Literature 

Book  1  BRM  23578 
Book  2  BRM  21687 
Book  3  BRM  21688 
Book  4a  BRM  21689 
Book  5a  BRM  21690 
Book  6a  BRM  21691 

Contemporary  Piano  Literature 
Book  1  BRM  22952 
Book  2  BRM  22452 
Book  3  BRM  23428 
Book  4  BRM  22454 
Book  5  BRM  22455 
Book  6  BRM  24717 
The  Music  Tree,  Summy-Birchard, 
1973 

Time  to  Begin,  by  Frances  Clark 
and  Louise  Goss    BRM  20349 
Playtime,  by  Frances  Clark  and 
Louise  Goss 

Part  A    BRM  25460 

Part  B    BRM  25461 

Parte    BRM  25462 

Diller,  Angela,  and  Elizabeth  Quaille 

*First  Solo  Book,  G.  Schirmer 
BRM  7517 
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*Second  Solo  Book,  G.  Schirmer  ' 
BRM  22972 

*Third  Solo  Book,  G.  Schirmer 
BRM  22974 

Fourth  Solo  Book,  G.  Schirmer 
BRM  1000 

Twenty-five  First  Grade  Piano  Pieces, 
G.  Schirmer    BRM  19479 
First  Theory  Book,  G.  Schirmer 
BRM  10898 

Eckstein,  Maxwell 

Eckstein  Adult  Piano  Course.  Carl 
Fischer,  1953 

Book  1    BRM  25299 

Fletcher,  Leila 

Piano  Course.  Montgomery  Music 
Inc.,  1950 

*Book  1    BRM  188 

*Book  2    BRM  189 

*Book  3    BRM  190 

Frost,  Bernice 

At  the  Piano.  Boston  Music  Co. 

*Book  1    BRM  008 

*Book  2    BRM  193 

*Book  3    BRM  194 
Companion  Series.  Boston  Music  Co. 

*Book  1    BRM  195 

*Book  2    BRM  196 
20th  Century  Piano  Music.  J.  Fischer, 
1963 

Book  la  BRM  26337 
Book  lb  BRM  25648 
Book  2a    BRM  25731 

Glover,  David  Carr 

Piano  Library.  Belwin-Mills,  1967 
Piano  Student 


Primer    BRM  25265 

Level  1  BRM  22060 
Piano  Technic 

Level  1  BRM  22317 
Piano  Repertoire 

Primer    BRM  25313 

Level  1  BRM  22928 

Hartline,  Elisabeth 

Keyboard  Musicianship:  Group  Piano 
for  Adults.  Stipes,  1969    BRM  23321 
Piano  for  the  Mature  Beginner. 
Stipes,  1967    BRM  18803 

Last,  Joan 

At  the  Keyboard.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1954 

Book  1    BRM  24780 

Book  2    BRM  25384 

Book  3    BRM  25356 

Book  4    BRM  25373 

Oxford  Piano  Course.  Oxford  University 

Press,  1928 

*Singing  and  Playing    BRM  7502 
*Beginner's  Book  for  Older 
Pupils    BRM  8085 

Pace,  Robert 

Music  for  Piano.  Lee  Roberts  Music 
Publications,  Inc.,  1961 
Music  for  Piano 

Book  1    BRM  20009 
Book  2    BRM  25093 
Book  3    BRM  22066 
Skills  and  Drills 

Book  1    BRM  20014 
Book  2    BRM  24220 
Through  the  Keys  BRM  26506 
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Page,  Cleveland 

The  Laboratory  Piano  Course. 
Harper  and  Row,  1976 
Book  1    BRM  24613  , 

Presser,  Theodore 

School  for  the  Pianoforte.  Presser, 
1912 

Beginner's  Book    BRM  24679 

Richter,  Ada 

Piano  Course.  Witmark/Warner  Bros. 
Publications,  1954 

Book  1    BRM  23648 

Book  2    BRM  23649 
You  Can  Play  the  Piano:  A  Book  for 
the  Older  Beginner.  T.  Presser 

Part  1    BRM  19698 

Part  2    BRM  19707 

Ristad,  Eloise 

Beginnings  for  the  Talented.  Ristad, 
1968 

Book  1    BRM  23154 

Robinson,  Helene 

Basic  Piano  for  Adults.  Wadsworth, 
1964    BRM  20081 

Schaum,  John  W. 


Piano  Course.  Belwin-Mills,  1945 


*Pre  A 

(green) 

BRM  26629 

*Book  A 

(red) 

BRM  26631 

*Book  B 

(blue 

BRM  424 

*Book  C 

(purple) 

BRM  425 

*Book  D 

(orange) 

BRM  23542 

*Book  E 

(violet) 

BRM  427 

*Book  F 

(brown) 

BRM  428 

*Book  G 

(amber) 

BRM  429 

*Book  H 

(grey) 

BRM  430 

Arpeggios  and  Pieces  in  All  Keys 

*Book  1    BRM  421 

*Book2    BRM  422 
Octave  Studies 

*Book  1    BRM  431 
Scales  and  Pieces  in  All  Keys 

*Book  1    BRM  432 
Adult  Piano  Course.  Belwin-Mills, 
1946 

Book  2  BRM  24356 
Book  3    BRM  23540 

Squire,  Russel  N.,  and  Virginia  R. 
Mountney 

Class  Piano  for  Adult  Beginners,  2d 
ed.  Prentice-Hall,  1971    BRM  23960 

Suzuki,  Shin'ichi 

Piano  School.  Summy-Birchard,  1970 
Volumes  1  and  2    BRM  24580 
Volumes  3  and  4    BRM  25094 
Volume  5    BRM  25236 
Volume  6    BRM  25312 

Thompson,  John 

Piano  Course.  Willis  Music  Co. 
Modern  Piano  Course,  1936-42 
*Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Play 

BRM  502 
*First  Grade  Book    BRM  19548 
*Second  Grade  Book    BRM  498 
*Third  Grade  Book    BRM  19484 
*Fourth  Grade  Book    BRM  486 
*Fifth  Grade  Book    BRM  480 
*Supplement    BRM  7514 
Easiest  Piano  Course,  1955-59 
Part  1    BRM  20522 
.     Part  2    BRM  19573 
Part  3    BRM  7329 
Part  4    BRM  7330  ^ 
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*Fifty  Selected  Studies 
BRM  23537 

*Fifty  Second  Grade  Studies 
BRM  482 

*First  Grade  Etudes    BRM  19548 
*Fourth  Grade  Etudes    BRM  487 
introduction  to  Bach    BRM  490 
*Introduction  to  the  Classics 
BRM  491 

*Keyboard  Attacks    BRM  492 
*Third  Grade  Velocity  Studies 
BRM  22067 

Waterman,  Fanny,  and  Marion 
Harewood 

First  Year  Piano  Lessons.  Faber 
Music,  1968    BRM  22864 
Piano  Lessons.  Faber  Music,  1973 
Book  2    BRM  23900 

Weybright,  June 

Belwin  Piano  Method.  Belwin-Mills, 
1964 

Mildly  Contemporary 
Book  1    BRM  22797 

Williams,  John  M. 

Piano  Course.  Boston  Music  Co., 
1926 

*First  Grade  Book    BRM  5148 
*Second  Grade  Book    BRM  4818 
*Fourth  Grade  Book    BRM  4916 


Appendix  A:  Courses  for  Older 
Beginners 

Aaron,  Michael 

Adult  Piano  Course.  Belwin-Mills, 1947 
Book  1    BRM  22809 


Ahearn,  Ella  Mason,  Dorothy  Gay  nor 
Blake,  and  Raymond  Burrows 

*The  Adult  Explorer  at  the  Piano. 
Willis  Music    BRM  7270 

Bastien,  James,  and  Jane  Smisor  Bastien 

Beginning  Piano  for  Adults.  General 
Words  and  Music,  1968    BRM  22805 
The  Older  Beginner  Piano  Course. 
Kjos  West,  1977 
Level  2    BRM  26336 

Eckstein,  Maxwell 

Eckstein  Adult  Piano  Course.  Carl 
Fischer,  1953 

Book  1    BRM  25299 

Hartline,  Elisabeth 

Piano  for  the  Mature  Beginner.  Stipes, 
1967    BRM  18803 

Oxford  Piano  Course.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1928 

*Beginners  Book  for  Older  Pupils 

BRM  8085 

Richter,  Ada 

Piano  Course.  Witmark/Warner  Bros. 
Publications,  1954 

Book  1    BRM  23648 

Book  2    BRM  23649 
You  Can  Play  the  Piano:  A  Book  for 
the  Older  Beginner.  T.  Presser 

Part  1  BRM  19698 
Part  2    BRM  19703 

Ristad,  Eloise 

Beginnings  for  the  Talented.  Ristad, 
1968 

Book  1    BRM  23154 
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Robinson,  Helene 

Basic  Piano  for  Adults.  Wadsworth, 
1964    BRM  20081 

Schaum,  John 

Adult  Piano  Course.  Belwin-Mills, 
1946 

Book  2  BRM  24356 
Book  3    BRM  23540 


Appendix  B:  Class  Piano  Texts 

Bastien,  James,  and  Jane  Smisor  Bastien 

Beginning  Piano  for  Adults.  General 
Words  and  Music,  1968    BRM  22805 

Hartline,  Elisabeth 

Keyboard  Musicianship:  Group  Piano 
for  Adults.  Stipes,  1969    BRM  23321 

Page,  Cleveland 

The  Laboratory  Piano  Course. 
Harper  and  Row,  1976 
Book  1    BRM  24613 

Robinson,  Helene 

Basic  Piano  for  Adults.  Wadsworth, 
1964    BRM  20081 

Squire,  Russel  N.,  and  Virginia  R. 
Mountney 

Class  Piano  for  Adult  Beginners,  2d 
ed.  Prentice-Hall,  1971    BRM  23960 
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Free  Library  Service 


The  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped  loans  braille, 
cassette,  large-print,  and  other  special 
materials  to  blind,  partially  sighted,  or 
physically  handicapped  musicians,  music 
students,  and  persons  who  enjoy  music. 
The  following  music  materials  and  services 
are  available. 

•  Braille  books  about  music 

•  Braille  music  scores  for  instruments 
and  voice 

•  Large-print  music  scores  for  instru- 
ments and  voice 

•  Large-print  books  about  music 

•  Beginning  self-instruction  courses  for 
piano,  organ,  and  guitar — on  cassette 

•  Books,  lectures,  interviews,  demon- 
strations, and  other  educational 
materials — on  cassettes  and  discs 

•  Subscription  to  High  Fidelity  Musical 
America — on  flexible  disc 


•  Contemporary  Sound  Track:  A  Review 
of  Pop,  Jazz,  Rock,  and  Country. 
Selected  articles  from  print  music  and 
news  periodicals — on  cassette 

•  Popular  Music  Lead  Sheets.  Words, 
melodies,  and  chords  for  selected 
popular  songs,  old  and  new — in 
braille 

•  Music  Article  Guide.  An  annotated 
index  to  selected  articles  in  about  150 
American  music  magazines — in  braille 
and  on  cassette  (braille  and  cassette 
copies  of  articles  on  request) 

•  Reference  services  and  assistance  in 
locating  information  about  music  and 
musicians 

For  further  information,  write: 

Music  Section 
National  Library  Service 

for  the  Blind  and  Physically 

Handicapped 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  DC  20542 
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The  Musical  Mainstream  Free  Matter  for  the 

National  Library  Service  Blind  or  Handicapped 

for  the  Blind 

and  Physically  Handicapped 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  DC  20542 

^ " "  \    . '  ' 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRZ^RY 
SERIAL  RECEIPTS 
P.O.    BOX  286 
BOSTON  MA  0  2117 


